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RELIGION IN THE SOUTH 


By HaAskeELL M. MILLER 


HE South is a large and, despite common assumptions, a 

_ somewhat vaguely defined area, and the phenomena of re- 

ligion in it are so multiform and complex that they almost 

defy categorical analysis. The writer makes no claim to authority 

concerning these phenomena beyond the fact that his life has been 

spent in intimate contact with them, that he has for some time been 

attempting to view them objectively, and that he has been privileged 

to study them intensively as they are exhibited in one southern de- 

nomination, the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. It is to be under- 

stood, therefore, that in the statements made in this article he is 

recording impressions derived from direct experience rather than 
making dogmatic assertions. 

It is the purpose of the article to describe briefly the major cate- 
gories into which the phenomena of religion in the South seem to fall. 
In so doing it is inevitable that much that is true but not so generally 
characteristic of it will be ignored. Furthermore, while obvious dis- 
tinctions will be noted, little effort will be made to show to what de- 
gree the phenomena described are peculiar to the South. 


I 


The Background. Durkheim, in The Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life, pointed out that religion is in the image of the society in which 
it is cast, reflecting all its aspects. ‘“The religious life,” he wrote, “‘is 
the concentrated expression of the whole collective life.”” Whether or 
not this statement is entirely true, it obviously refers to a significant 
relationship between religion and group experiences and the pattern 
of culture, and one which must be taken into consideration in any 
attempt to interpret the religion of a particular society. For this 
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reason it is important that an analysis of religion in the South be be- 
gun with a preliminary, even though necessarily a cursory, view of 
the southern social and cultural background. 

It seems customary to begin descriptions of the South with refer- 
ences to its comparative homogeneity. Homogeneity is, indeed, a 
most inclusively appropriate word for such description, for the South, 
racially, religiously, and economically, is the most homogeneous of 
all the major regions of the nation. Aside from a rather large Negro 
minority, there is little racial diversity, the predominant stock being 
Anglo-Saxon with a distinctly Scotch-Irish tinge. Religiously, also, 
there is marked homogeneity. Although the Negro has undoubt- 
edly influenced southern religious expression, he did not bring with 
him from his native Africa either a culture or religious forms well 
enough integrated to challenge seriously or to withstand long the 
impact of the established religious pattern. In consequence, since 
there has been practically no Catholic European immigration to this 
region, religion in the South is predominantly evangelical Protestant- 
ism. In only two southern states, ‘Texas and Louisiana, is the Roman 
Catholic Church the largest religious body. Indeed, the Southeast is 
the recognized stronghold of Protestantism in the United States. 
With only 19.7 per cent of the nation’s adult population, it has 33.4 
per cent of the nation’s adult Protestant church membership. 

From the standpoint of economics the South is still primarily 
agricultural, the major crops being cotton, tobacco, and sugar. 
Although industrialization is on the increase, it has not yet reached 
proportions which in any sense constitute a serious competitive threat 
to the agricultural economy. Southern institutions and southern 
culture, the conditions of life and the patterns of thinking, have un- 
doubtedly been greatly affected by the economic and social status of 
the agricultural classes. Many of the South’s problems have also been 
aggravated by the fact that, whereas agriculture has in recent dec- 
ades declined rather than advanced, population has greatly in- 
creased. ‘This has made for a strong migration toward northern in- 
dustrial centers, sapping the vitality of the South by robbing it of a 
great portion of the most virile element of its population. 

Significant ecological and psychological factors are also related to 
the devotion of the people to the cultivation of the soil. Of primary 
importance is the fact that, according to the United States Census for 
1940, only 36.7 per cent of the population live in urban areas. This 
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means that approximately two-thirds of southern people are dwellers 
in small towns and sparsely settled rural areas, suffering more or less 
the deprivations of both geographic and cultural isolation and their 
psychological concomitants of loneliness, suspicion of the different, 
aversion to change, and the like. 

Southern churches have considerably smaller membership than 
churches in other regions, the average membership per congregation 
in the nation as a whole being 235, while the average for the South- 
east is only 137, and for the Southwest 179. The nation has only 10.4 
urban and 31.9 rural congregations per unit of 10,000 population, 
while the Southeast has 18.2 urban and 40.6 rural, and the South- 
west has 16.1 urban and 32.4 rural. (Odum, Southern Regions of the 
Umited States, University of North Carolina Press, p. 143.) Fhese 
striking differences probably stem primarily from the fact that the 
population is rural and scattered, which discourages the creation of 
large congregations and encourages psychological factors which 
make for antagonism and division between and within churches. 

Southern culture embraces a set of folkways which are of great 
significance in a study of southern institutions. Many of these folk- 
ways derive from English dissent. Probably no other section of the 
nation has been so markedly affected by the dissenting tradition. 
This, together with the independent temperament of the Scotch- 
Irish people and the pioneer emphasis on rugged individualism, has 
resulted in a tradition which places an extremely high premium upon 
personal liberty. In fact, it may be said that individualism is the 
strongest southern folkway. While the region has other significant 
folkways, such as those supporting the theory of racial supremacy 
and antagonism toward the North, this one, more than any other, has 
had a profound effect upon the religious picture. 

It should be remembered also that the South suffers greatly from a 
consciousness that, as a region, it has lost status. Long before the Civil 
War there began to develop an awareness that the South constituted 
a regional minority and that it must be alertly on the defensive 
against the rich and powerful North. The Civil War and its devas- 
tating aftermath of reconstruction, poverty, and the decline of agri- 
culture, intensified this feeling and left a permanent psychological 
imprint upon the southern mind. Although the South has advanced 
greatly in recent years, it still does not hold a position of sufficient 
importance in the national life to prevent its regional pride from re- 
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maining on the defensive. This results, in both secular and religious 
life, in a stubborn adherence to the old forms and traditions, as op- 
posed to newer concepts and practices which may have had their 
origin in other regions, particularly the North. 

To conclude this too brief analysis of the background of religion 
in the South, it may be said, as sociologists have often pointed out, 
that southern culture, as compared with the culture of other sections 
of the country, is still somewhat immature, but that it is changing 
rapidly and exhibiting many symptoms of growing pains. As the 
Southern Regional Study revealed, changes taking place in the 
church’s membership and influence, are more marked than changes 
in almost any other phase of the culture, but that religion in the 
South retains, nevertheless, a greater influence by the church, a 
greater place in the ideology of the people, and a greater effect on 
the general society, than in any other region of the nation. 


Ii 


Significant Aspects. Against this background of the general social 
and cultural milieu a number of significant aspects of religion in the 
South should be noted. 

First, there are important differences in the size and rates of 
growth of the various denominations. Unfortunately, the United 
States Census of Religious Bodies for 1936 was so incomplete, es- 
pecially for major southern churches, that it can hardly be used even 
as a basis for comparing the denominations with respect to size. The 
1926 census was more complete and reliable. It revealed that in the 
southern states (classified as South Atlantic, East South Central, and 
West South Central) the Southern Baptist Convention was the 
largest religious body with a reported membership of 3,231,308; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South (now merged) was second, 
with 2,314,754 members; the Roman Catholic Church was third, 
with 2,007,049; the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. was fourth, with 
431,070; the Protestant Episcopal Church was fifth, with 383,805; and 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. was sixth, with 198,082. 
Among smaller denominations the Free Will Baptist Church had 
72,095 members, the Cumberland Presbyterian Church had 57,524, 
the Nazarene Church 20,252, the General Council of the Assemblies 
of God 16,059, and the Pentecostal Holiness Church 7,579. Uhese 
figures, except in the case of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
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usually makes complete returns, were probably somewhat below the 
actual count, but the ratio should be fairly dependable. 

Of the six major denominations, the Roman Catholic Church was 
the only one which, according to the 1936 census, showed an increase 
in membership in the South for the decade 1927-1936. Its increase 
was 10 per cent, while the five other denominations showed losses 
ranging from 1 per cent for the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. to 
23 per cent for the Southern Baptist Convention. Apparently, about 
all this proves is that this census failed in its purpose with respect to 
most of the major southern denominations, since Kieffer’s compila- 
tion from denominational yearbooks for The Christian Herald and the 
subsequent compilations of the Federal Council of Churches indi- 
cates that between 1930 and 1940 all these denominations really made 
gains, ranging from 29.3 per cent for the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, and 16.3 per cent for the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., to 
smaller per cents for the other denominations. All in all, their aver- 
age gain seems to have been somewhat in excess of the 7.9 per cent 
increase in church membership reported for the nation as a whole, 
but probably not much greater than the 11.8 per cent average gain 
in total population per state in the southern area. 

It seems highly significant, however, that despite its obvious un- 
reliability with respect to the larger southern denominations, the 
1936 census showed, for the decade 1927-1936 increases of 270 
per cent for the General Council of the Assemblies of God, 118 per 
cent for the Nazarene Church, and 58 per cent for the Pentecostal 
Holiness Church. By comparison, even the greatest gains which the 
larger denominations could claim appear relatively small. It should 
be noted, too, that these three rapidly growing churches are the new- 
est and most ecclesiastically unorthodox of the denominations which 
have been mentioned. The General Council of the Assemblies of 
God, for instance, was in its infancy in 1916, reporting only 3,364 
members, as compared with its 59,343 in 1936. 

It may be said, then, that although most southern churches are 
growing, there is a vast difference between the growth rates of the 
major denominations and the new, small, and more vigorous 
churches which in the main represent sects that have broken away 
from the older Protestant institutions. 

Second, the “‘revival” pattern continues to influence southern re- 
ligion. Revivals, emphasizing emotionalism and salvation of the in- 
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dividual soul for the life hereafter, early became the predominant 
mode of religious expression in the South. They were the most effec- 
tive answer to pioneer needs growing out of great hardships, the ex- 
treme emphasis on individualism, and the social and emotional 
starvation produced by loneliness on the frontier. During the last 
part of the eighteenth century and the first part of the nineteenth the 
revival became almost a synonym in the South for religion, there 
being comparatively little other organized religious effort. The old 
frontier has disappeared, but rural loneliness, cultural isolation, 
economic deprivation, and inferiority of status for both whites and 
Negroes have remained with the South, giving religion an abiding 
context of emotionalism and escapism in the southern mind. Conse- 
quently, although with diminishing significance, the revival pattern 
persists. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which originated in the 
Cumberland County, Tennessee, in 1810, as an outgrowth of the 
Great Revival of 1800, has always been a revival church. It was born 
in a revival, and promotion of the revival became its primary insti- 
tutional bond. Its experience in recent decades with respect to the 
revival may be somewhat typical of what is happening to revivalism 
in general. Where Cumberland Presbyterian revivals once numbered 
converts, or ‘‘souls saved,’ by the hundreds, the average now is 
approximately only six conversions per revival effort. Moreover, 30 
per cent of the revivals held in the denomination are failures in that 
they result in no conversions whatever. The greatest number of con- 
versions per revival effort is found in churches in small towns of 500 
to 2,500 population, and the next highest average is for churches in 
the open country. Approximately 15 per cent of the congregations 
no longer attempt the holding of an annual revival. These 15 per 
cent, added to the go per cent of revival failures, make 45 per cent 
of the denomination practically defunct in so far as revivalism is 
concerned. Although the ritual of an annual revival is still main- 
tained by 85 per cent of the congregations, it tends to become 
merely a form, having lost most of the impetus of its original spon- 
taneity. Concomitantly, even in this extremely evangelical denomina- 
tion, the ‘“mourner’s bench” is gradually becoming extinct and sim- 
ple liturgical forms are beginning to appear in the services of worship. 

Improvements in transportation and communication, which have 
broken the shell of isolation, have had much to do with the waning 
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fortunes of revivalism. It is becoming more and more difficult for the 
professional itinerating evangelistic party, once so spectacularly 
popular in every southern town, to attract great crowds of. people 
and, in a few days of high-pressure emotionalism, to bleed them of 
fabulous sums of money. 

Yet, the revival pattern persists, and in many instances it hangs 
like a millstone about the neck of local churches, where spasmodic 
revival efforts are accepted in lieu of a more intelligent and consist- 
ent religious program. 

Third, the average southern church bears a somewhat peculiar re- 
lationship to its community. The tendency is for it to consider itself 
an interest group within the community, and to function in terms of 
the preservation and enhancement of its own status, rather than in 
terms of the best interests of the whole community. Competition 
between denominations and with other vested interests often places 
the church in the position of fostering disruption and disintegration 
of community life. 

The South also has the phenomenon of the isolated country 
church, a carry-over from peculiar frontier conditions, in contrast to 
the more usual pattern of a village, with churches concentrated in it, 
serving as the center of community life. ‘Thousands of these isolated 
churches, usually flanked by acemetery, dot the southern countryside. 
Toward them the stream of community life turns only, if at all, on 
Sundays, at revival times, and when there is a funeral. 

Fourth, increased mobility and the trend toward urbanization 
have had a decided effect upon religion in the South. The sudden 
revolution in the means of transportation increased mobility to a 
point which almost completely broke down the structure of rural 
community life. Many churches, once strategically placed, are now 
poorly located and actually not needed because mobility has so en- 
larged the boundaries of community life that these churches have 
been left beyond the periphery of community interest. ‘This has, dur- 
ing the last few decades, made for a high mortality rate among rural 
churches, which probably accounts for the fact that every major de- 
nomination in the South showed either a decrease in the number of 
its congregations between 1916 and 1936, or a rate of increase ap- 
preciably smaller than the increase in membership. Not only are 
many rural churches, outgrown by a rapidly changing social milieu, 
already extinct, but countless others are having to put up a desperate 
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struggle to survive. Many of the latter, “carrying on’? by means of 
blind insistence upon loyalty, are doing so at the expense of the spirit- 
ual development of their constituency. 

City churches tend to gain membership at the expense of the rural, 
although there is a tremendous numerical loss in the transition of 
church members from country to city. For example, although rural 
Cumberland Presbyterian congregations win more converts relative 
to membership than do city congregations, their ratio of gain in mem- 
bership is more than 40 per cent lower. Of membership additions by 
Cumberland Presbyterian transfers, city congregations average re- 
ceiving approximately 60 per cent more than do rural. ‘The mem- 
bership loss due to migration from rural areas may be indicated by 
the fact that 31.8 per cent of the memberships of rural congregations 
in this denomination are non-resident, and can no longer attend the 
churches to which they belong. 

Migration is making it difficult for many small denominations to 
show net gains in membership, since congregations cannot be main- 
tained in all the communities to which members scatter. 

If the Cumberland Presbyterian Church is typical, urbanization 
has a definitely deleterious effect upon evangelism, for in this de- 
nomination the ratio of conversions to congregational membership 
almost steadily decreases as the degree of urbanization increases. This 
may be explained in part by the fact that urbanization tends to break 
down isolation in which is rooted the emphasis on emotionalism, so 
essential to southern revival evangelism. That rural churches tend 
not to be as well adjusted institutionally as urban is illustrated by the 
fact that only one third as many rural Cumberland Presbyterian 
congregations as urban ones observe special days and occasions desig- 
nated by the denomination. 

These, of course, are not all of the effects which increased mobility 
and urbanization have had upon religion in the South, but they are, 
to say the least, significant and indicative. 

Fifth, no survey of religion in the South would be complete with- 
out consideration of the attitude of southern churches toward the 
social order. Traditionally, religion in the South has emphasized 
“fundamentalism,’’ which embraces strict adherence to a literal in- 
terpretation of the Bible, absolute separation of religion from politics, 
and emphasis on other-worldliness as the answer to the acute prob- 
lems existing in the social order. The issue of personal salvation, pri- 
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marily for the life after death, has received precedence over a social 
application of the gospel. In fact, southern “fundamentalism” has 
never hesitated to express its aversion to the “social gospel,’ which 
it darkly suspects as being of tainted northern origin. Southern 
churches have never considered themselves directly responsible for 
reformation of the social order. Since they conceive their primary 
purpose as being that of saving souls and preparing individuals for 
Christ’s second coming, their main concern with the turbulent social 
order has been to maintain therein their own prestige and status. 
The social issues to which they have given most attention have been 
those so closely related to personal behavior as possibly to affect the 
individual’s religious experience or interfere with his soul’s salvation. 
From this standpoint, such issues as liquor drinking, Sabbath ob- 
servance and dancing have habitually received attention; while such 
fundamental problems as race relations, economic injustice, ex- 
ploitation of labor, and the like, have been ruled out of the pale of 
the church’s concern. Indeed, southern churches have almost con- 
sistently evaded unpleasant realities in the social order by considering 
themselves as institutions apart and by disclaiming responsibility for 
social problems. This was essentially the attitude assumed toward 
the question of slavery and the debacle of the Civil War, and it is still 
apparent with respect to such issues as the exploitation of labor and 
the deplorable system of tenancy. 

It should be said, however, that there is a growing liberalism in 
southern religion, and that a sharp clash is rapidly developing be- 
tween this liberalism and the old ‘‘fundamentalism.”’ There has long 
been a heated shadow-boxing contest between southern ‘‘fundamen- 
talism’’ and an absentee, if not entirely hypothetical, ‘‘modernism.” 
Now, however, the voice of a conservative liberalism is beginning to 
be distinctly heard. Naturally, this is causing considerable agitation 
in religious ranks. Its most concrete result has been the phenomenal 
rise of the vociferous premillennial cult. This cult represents the old 
“fundamentalism” forced to its logical extremes of spiritual and 
social pessimism. It harps on a literal interpretation of the infallible 
Bible, the hopelessness of doing anything about the problem of evil 
in the social order, and the imminence of Christ’s returning to put 
everything to rights. In its anxiety to combat the rising tide of liber- 
alism, this cult is doing everything it can to promote a program of 
heretic hunting within the ranks of southern religionists. Despite such 
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efforts, however, it is apparent that a more liberal and realistic phil- 
osophy of religion is rapidly developing in the South. 

Some indication of the growing liberalism with respect to in- 
dividual social conduct may be had from the fact that an attitude 
scale on which Cumberland Presbyterians indicated their reaction 
to positions which the church had formerly taken with respect to 
such issues as dancing, going to movies, drinking, and mixed bathing, 
revealed that only 55.3 per cent of the adult membership now posi- 
tively agree with the church’s negative attitude toward these issues, 
while only 33.3 per cent of the church’s college young people so agree. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church provides an interesting ex- 
ample of the attitude of southern religion toward problems arising 
in the social environment. The denomination has maintained a fairly 
consistent attitude toward liquor drinking and Sabbath observance, 
although while it once violently condemned even the use of Sunday 
trains as desecration of the Sabbath, its statements on the subject 
now amount to mere vague generalizations concerning the sacred- 
ness and holiness of the day. Slavery, woman’s suffrage, divorce, 
the Civil War, and the World War, were issues not so directly related 
to institutional status; consequently, the denomination showed less 
consistent concern over them, and excused itself from primary re- 
sponsibility in dealing with them. The Civil War came nearest being 
recognized as a threat to the institution’s preservation. It produced a 
serious internal disturbance which caused the denomination to react 
to the war almost entirely in terms of preserving itself. All in all, this 
church has tended to react to social issues not so much in the light of 
their bearing upon eternal verities, as of their bearing upon the wel- 
fare and status of the institution. When, as in the case of slavery and 
the Civil War, it best suited the interests of the institution, the decla- 
ration was made that ‘“‘church courts are to handle and conclude 
nothing except that which is ecclesiastical, and are not to interfere 
with the affairs of the Commonwealth,” but when, as in the cases of 
prohibition and the World War, the interests and objectives of the 
institution were better served by interference and participation, there 
was unhesitating entrance upon “affairs of the Commonwealth.” In 
other words, the Cumberland Presbyterian Church has exhibited 
status-preserving behavior, but has maintained no positive and effec- 
tive role in social reformation. In this respect, it is, without doubt, not 
unlike the majority of southern denominations. 
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In southern religion in general there is still apparently less ad- 
justment on social issues than in the realm of theology. There is 
relatively little questioning of the divinity of Christ, the virgin birth, 
the inspiration and infallibility of the Bible, and the bodily resurrec- 
tion. But there is, as Cumberland Presbyterians reveal, a great dis- 
agreement on matters pertaining to social problems and social con- 
duct. The same Cumberland Presbyterians, who were only 55.3 per 
cent in agreement with the denomination’s official stand on social 
issues, were 97.4. per cent in agreement with statements based on the 
Apostle’s Creed. This is in contrast to an average agreement with the 
same statements of only 67.1 per cent which John Paul Williams 
found among Methodists in the Springfield District of Massachusetts. 

Finally, it may be said that although there is still much room for 
improvement in the attitude of southern churches toward the social 
order, the present trend is encouraging to those who are inclined to- 
ward a realistic liberalism. Just now, however, the philosophy of re- 
ligion in the South is, as a professor in one southern seminary has put 
it, “in a muddlement,” which is another way of saying that it is in a 
state of fermentation and flux. 

Sixth, there are many evidences of maladjustment in southern re- 
ligion. 

Among these evidences none is more significant than the phenom- 
enal rise in recent years of new and ecclesiastically unorthodox sects. 
As was pointed out above, the General Council of the Assemblies of 
God has shown the greatest growth rate of any southern denomina- 
tion during the past twenty years. This is the largest of a great num- 
ber of sects which are thriving in practically all sections of the South. 
A recent survey of one southern city of approximately 125,000 popu- 
lation showed that there were between 35 and 40 congregations be- 
longing to such groups. Pope, in his study of Mzll Village Churches in 
one southern area, called attention to the prevalence and virility of 
these sects, pointing out that since 1920 the old denominations in that 
area had organized twenty new churches and abandoned twelve, 
while the newer sects had organized twenty-six (twenty-one of them 
since 1930) and abandoned none. He found further that these new 
sect churches were serving the least privileged class of mill workers and 
that their rise was tragic proof that the older denominations were 
failing to satisfy the needs of a very considerable proportion of the 
mill population. This is a situation which is undoubtedly duplicated 
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in many other southern areas. It is, as Pope clearly indicates, evi- 
dence of maladjustment in the more established religious institutions. 
As the older denominations become more institutionalized, they be- 
come more rigid and formal; in the competitive struggle for status, 
they place a premium upon highly trained ministers, expensive 
buildings, classical music, and the like. As a result, they tend to lose 
touch with great portions of the masses of people who have not been 
correspondingly elevated, culturally and economically. This indicates 
the maladjustment of southern religion. It is between the “‘devil” of the 
critical intelligentsia’s inclination toward modernistic liberalism, 
and the ‘“‘deep blue sea” of the great uncultured masses’ narrow 
fundamentalism and need for a religion which provides them ample 
emotional outlets. 

Another evidence of maladjustment inheres in the extreme form 
of competition which exists between denominations. Sectarian lines 
are very strictly drawn and often several congregations may be found 
competing for the favor of a community which is really unable to sup- 
port more than one. Many rural and village communities although 
unable to escape wholly the tentacles of sectarianism, have worked out 
an arrangement whereby the people of the community attend serv- 
ices in one church on one Sunday and in other churches on succeed- 
ing Sundays. This arrangement is facilitated by the fact that no one 
of the congregations is strong enough to employ a pastor for more 
than one Sunday a month. In such communities, pastors live else- 
where and merely drop in for preaching appointments. Other com- 
munities, having about the same number of congregations and no 
more strength with which to support them, are sharply divided on 
sectarian issues, with the result that there is no co-operation between 
the churches, and the whole community’s social life is disrupted. 
Loyalty to one’s denomination is emphasized in most of the South 
with much the same fervor as is adherence to the strict theological 
orthodoxy of “fundamentalism.” The result is, of course, a divisive 
and desperate competitive struggle between the numerous denomina- 
tions, both small and great. A study of 318 rural and village Cumber- 
land Presbyterian congregations revealed that there were from two 
to seven other churches located within three miles of 65 per cent of 
them. As pointed out by Poteat in Culture in the South, the region shows 
a strong aversion to co-operation on either congregational or de- 
nominational levels; there being in 1934, for instance, only sixteen 
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federated congregations in the South out of a total of 361 in the na- 
tion as a whole. 

The continued use of outmoded revival practices and forms, as 
illustrated above with respect to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, represents another evidence of maladjustment in southern 
religion. Although the revival is, in certain situations, still to some 
extent successful in accomplishing its purposes, there are many other 
situations where it continues to be used even though there is little 
likelihood of its achieving the desired outcomes. Furthermore, cul- 
tural and educational advancement in the South demands a more 
constructive program of Christian education than the revival em- 
phasis affords. Many southern churches need to cease trying futilely 
to fan the cold embers of revival fires, and apply themselves with 
earnestness to the development of a modern program of Christian 
education. 

Space permits the mention of only a few other evidences of mal- 
adjustment. Prominent among the aspects of social lag apparent in 
southern churches is the practice on the part of ministers of preach- 
ing to the churched people evangelistic sermons addressed to the 
unchurched, whether the unchurched are present in the church or 
not. Lines of demarcation between church going and non-church 
going people are being more and more strictly drawn in southern 
communities; consequently, comparatively few of the unconverted 
are in attendance at the regular services of worship. Another aspect of 
lag is in educational practices, in respect to which southern churches 
are far behind what they should be. There is also grave need for 
bringing church buildings and equipment up to date and for making 
provision for more trained leadership. Lag is represented, too, in the 
fact that southern churches tend to change their position on social 
issues only after changes have been effected by other forces in the 
social environment. 


III 


Positive Aspects. There are, however, certain positive aspects of 
religion in the South which must not be ignored. ‘Too many critiques 
of southern religion have analyzed and criticized it, and weighed 
it in the balances and found it wanting, without discovering that 
there is a strong case which may be presented in its defense. Let it 
be considered that: 
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Religion in the South has made the religious experience a very real 
satisfaction for the individual’s felt needs. 

Although it may leave much to be desired from the standpoint of 
direct social implementation of the gospel, southern religion has 
maintained a consistently strong emphasis upon the spiritual phase 
of the religious experience. 

Despite all the criticism that southern churches may have de- 
served, the fact remains that they are growing and maintaining a 
sphere of usefulness perhaps greater than that of churches in any 
other region, even in the midst of the radical social changes which 
are taking place in the South. 

To an observant eye there are encouraging evidences of a grad- 
ually awakening ecumenical consciousness. 

Finally, it may be said in all fairness that southern churches prob- 
ably represent no more of a lag in the social structure of the nation 
than do southern economic, political, and educational institutions. 


LV 


Apparent Trends. Such an analysis as this would be incomplete if it 
did not attempt to point the directions in which religion in the South 
seems to be moving. The writer believes that the following trends 
definitely exist, although some of them are probably not much be- 
yond the embryonic stage: 

1. There is a trend toward increasing stratification of religion 
along class lines, as indicated by the maladjustments in larger de- 
nominations, which are resulting in the formation of new sects. 

2. The extreme revival emphasis on personal salvation is beginning 
to give way to a broader social interpretation of the gospel. 

3. The peak has not yet been reached in the increase in malad- 
justment due to the cleavage between fundamentalism and liberalism. 

4. There are hopeful signs of an increasing recognition of the 
necessity for some form of interdenominational Understanding and 
co-operative effort. 

In the direction of these trends, and possibly a few others which 
might be discovered, religion in the South is moving. In this direction 
lies something of dilemma but much of hope for a new day of use- 


fulness and influence for religion in this most profoundly religious 
region of the nation. 


HORIZONS BEYOND PARADOX IN 
PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 


By JOHN A. CLARK 


“i : “HIS paper may be taken as one more tribute in the form of 
criticism to the importance of Professor Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
recent first volume of the two which are to stand under 

the general title, The Nature and Destiny of Man. But the more general 

purpose is to suggest a point of view which occurs to a perhaps 
slightly Christian philosopher for the evaluation of that penchant for 
paradox so generally found among the profounder Protestant theolo- 
gians. ‘(he Niebuhrian fondness for paradox strikes one in the face 
before he has finished reading the first chapter of the Gifford Lectures. 

It finds illustration, also, elsewhere throughout this writer’s works, 

and, in variant forms, throughout the body of Protestant theology. 

But to my knowledge it has not been discussed publicly in its rela- 

tion to Mr. Niebuhr’s thinking (unless Professor Vlastos, to whom 

I am fundamentally indebted, has indicated it in his comments), 

nor considered perhaps sufficiently in its wider bearings (though the 

ground for the whole discussion will be seen to have been prepared by 

John Macmurray). 

I wish to show before I am through that the quiet consideration 
of such issues as this in the field of the philosophy of religion has 
relevance in these days of war, to look truly and steadily through 
which, and realistically beyond, is the great task today of Western 
religion. 


I 


In the first chapter of the Gifford Lectures, we are presented with an 
interpretation of ‘“‘the Classical view of man” as originating among 
the Greeks, followed by a first quick outline of the contrasting Chris- 
tian view. The Classical view is seen as centering around a character- 
istically Greek conception of the rationality of man. ‘Then the 
Christian view is presented as resting upon quite another, a Biblical, 
set of presuppositions, “the presuppositions of the Christian faith.” 
The discussion of this latter topic is, of course, carefully expanded 
jater. And may I say at once, should anyone ask my opinion here, that 
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I should like to defend, against almost all his critics whom I have 
happened to read, Mr. Niebuhr’s interpretations, considered not as 
preaching nor as a record of personal spiritual experience (as Pro- 
fessor Calhoun has suggested that we should consider them) but as 
“existential’? philosophy — so long, that is, as we remain truly 
within the sphere of an interpretation of the Biblical presuppositions. 
The Biblical, Christian, outlook is seen (quite truly, I believe) as 
resting upon quite a different set of presuppositions than the Greek, 
so that an assertion of the Christian view, which Mr. Niebuhr is 
ready to make, implies a denial of the Classical view. 

Presently, however, we come upon this statement: “‘A view (ie., 
the Christian) which depends upon ultra-rational presuppositions is 
immediately endangered when rationally explicated.’” The question 
which springs to mind at once is: Why should it be? That is, why 
should the occasion for such danger be allowed to arise? For it turns 
out that for Mr. Niebuhr ‘‘rational explication”? means explication 
in terms of a Classical, Greek conception of rationality. But if the 
Christian view is true, and the Greek view is false, and if, springing 
from quite different presuppositions they constitute quite different 
universes of discourse, then why try to translate the Christian view 
into Greek terms at all? 

If we attempt to do so, we shall, indeed, be involved in paradoxes 
and contradictions. We may quite rightly be possessed by a sense 
of the inevitability of paradoxicality in the presentation of the affrma- 
tions of Christianity, as so many Protestant theologians, including 
Mr. Niebuhr, have been and very largely still are. But paradoxes are 
dangerous, in more ways than one. 

In the first place, where a paradox, or paradoxes, are proposed 
as final or insurmountable in the nature of things, human belief is . 
repelled. In such a situation there is something deep within us which 
is disposed, in more carefree moods, to laugh; and one wonders, seri- 
ously, whether it would be well to undertake the difficult task of 
rooting this tendency out of human nature. (“To the Greeks, fool- 
ishness —”’ but I shall seek to meet this point before I am through.) 
In the second place, where proposed paradoxes have a bearing upon 
action (and has any idea any meaning except as it is seen to have a 
bearing upon action of some kind?) they must mean indecision, 
divided counsel, or arbitrariness of decision and counsel. Who can 
tell ahead of time what practical decisions Karl Barth will counsel 
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in the name of Christianity, or quite comprehend, afterwards, just 
why, taking a stand, it was for him to take just the stand he did take, 
in the name of Christianity. This is just one illustration of the general 
difficulty here. The reader may be able to think of others, drawn 
from the practical stands Mr. Niebuhr has taken. And thirdly — a 
closely related point — how can a limit be set to the exploitation of 
paradoxicality? If it is once granted that in the nature of things 
paradox may be final or indissoluble at certain points, then at any 
point where you want me to take a stand I can see no reason for 
taking, you may say: But you must believe as I say, and take this 
stand, for here we must rest back simply on one of those paradoxes. 
And this is a particularly serious thing for Christianity, since it will 
mean that there are some questions which can be settled only by 
fighting. ‘The reader will note that one need not be a pacifist to be- 
lieve that such a result would be a denial of something near the core 
itself of the Christian faith. A fourth danger in religious paradoxes, 
which relates them more directly and intrinsically to the problem of 
human sin, can be pointed out only when the ground for doing so 
has been better prepared, near the end of this paper. 


II 


But the situation, as considered so far at least, does not imply that 
paradox is anywhere final in the statement of a Christian world view 
(and view of the nature of man), but only that it is inevitable when 
an attempt is made to translate such a view into the terms and con- 
cepts of an alternative, false, one. The Christian affirmations cannot 
be rendered “rational’’ in the Greek sense. But the Greek conception 
of rationality is a subtly and intricately articulated dream of some- 
thing that never was on land or sea. The moral would seem to be 
simply to abandon altogether the attempt to think Christianity in 
Greek terms. 

This, however, is something which Mr. Niebuhr and most other 
Protestant theologians are not ready to do. And, indeed, it would be 
a strange, largely a “‘foreign,”’ difficult and dangerous thing to at- 
tempt in our happy European world, The Biblical interpretations of 
such a Barthian as Rudolf Bultmann (which are, I think, one-sided) 
have the great value of bringing out, on the basis of citations of chap- 
ter and verse, the utter strangeness of aspect under which the Hebrew- 
Christian view of life and of the nature of reality must make its im- 
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pact on the modern Western mind; and very shortly I shall point 
out something of the kind of difficulty which must be encountered if 
such strange doctrines are not only to be really heard, today, but also 
allowed wholly to drive out, as simply quite false and unreal, all of 
the much more familiar and “natural” modes of thought which 
simply cannot be made compatible with basic Biblical ones. 


III 


But first let me note how the predicament of Christian thinking 
now presented has opened the way to the development of three 
general types of Protestant theology. 

Mr. Niebuhr provides an interesting key to the pattern here when 
he writes: 

If medieval Catholicism united Biblical and Classical Greek interpretations of 
human nature, and if the modern period begins with the destruction of this syn- 
thesis, the Renaissance emphasizing the Classical elements in the synthesis while 
the Reformation abstracted the Biblical element from it, the subsequent history 
of modern culture marks the virtual triumph of the Renaissance viewpoint over 
Reformation doctrine; and finally the disintegration of the Renaissance viewpoint. 


Here I would note particularly the interpretation of Reformation 
thought as “‘abstracting” the Biblical element from the medieval 
“‘synthesis.”’ A few pages earlier the kind of problem such an attempt 
must create is indicated in another connection. There we read that 
the more recent, liberal, Protestant interpretations of Christianity are 
“primarily interested in rejecting the rationally absurd orthodox 
doctrine of the two natures of Christ.’’ But: 

Modern liberal Christianity does not understand that this rationally absurd 
doctrine contains the basic affirmation of the Christian faith in regard to the rela- 
tion between time and eternity, and that the doctrine is rationally absurd merely 


because the relevance between time and eternity was stated in terms of Greek 
philosophy, in which it is not possible to state it. 


There are, then, these alternatives open to Protestant theology: 
(1) Since the basic affirmations of the Christian faith, generally, can- 
not be stated in terms of Greek philosophy, it is possible to note that 
when the attempt is made these affirmations become rationally 
absurd, and to abandon them. Such does seem to have been the 
course that much liberal Protestant thought has taken. (2) Or, noting 
the absurdity involved, it is possible yet to insist upon the Christian 
affirmations, as “stated in terms in which it is not possible to state 
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them” —i.e., after the manner of paradox. This has been the way 
of much orthodox and neo-orthodox Protestant thought, and it 
remains, at points at least, Mr. Niebuhr’s way. (3) Or, there is the 
possibility of rebuilding an entire world view conformable to the 
Christian affirmations. Pending the accomplishment, paradoxical 
presentations of the Biblical world view may be maintained tenta- 
tively as unstable formulations which are to be corrected, since they 
are understood as due not to the nature of things but to the human, 
all too human, historical situation in which European theology has 
been called upon to operate. One significance of Mr. Niebuhr’s 
works may be found in their services as an introduction, and at many 
points a substantial contribution, to this third line of thought; and 
others also today are opening the avenues in this direction, to which, 
I think, the “Quaker” religious tradition has long been pointing 
the way. 

In what follows I shall try to give some indication of the nature of 
the new-old horizons for religion and life which may open out before 
us in so far as we take the last of these three attitudes towards reli- 
gious paradoxes. 


IV 


It is not easy merely from an intellectual point of view to stop 
attempting to think the Christian affirmations in essentially Greek 
terms. Clearly, for example, Mr. Niebuhr fails to do so, at a number 
of points — (which will be found to be precisely the points at which 
he encounters paradoxes in his thinking). Though the discussion 
must be both technical and brief, let me call attention to one or 
two of these points. 

One of our Classical inheritances, which Niebuhr is not willing 
or able wholly to discard, is the conception of ‘“‘natural law” in the 
sense in which it is supposed to sustain the “natural rights” of man 
and so to determine a meaning for “‘justice.”” No one will claim that 
the history of this notion is a simple one, nor its meaning unambigu- 
ous. But pretty clearly it took the form which determines its dominant 
meaning in our minds today among the Stoic lawyers of the great 
days of the Roman Empire, where it represented the meeting of two 
streams of thought. On the one hand these men were working with 
the long-standing conception of the jus gentium, which referred to a 
body of conventions Rome undertook legally to enforce among all the 
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varied peoples whom she conquered: since among them all she 
found certain broad patterns of approximate uniformity of mores 
which, it seemed, could well be enforced everywhere as a serviceable 
basis for establishing the convenient and profitable pax Romana. ‘To 
meet this conception, full of a certain human wisdom, there came, 
from Greece, the Stoic idea of an order of reason “‘in nature,” in- 
cluding the conception of an objective rational order of human life 
and human relations. The jus gentium, the Stoic Romans concluded, 
is one revelation of this objective rational order of things. And this 
meant that here, as elsewhere, the objective rational order was to 
be understood, in accordance with a basic Stoic assumption, as fol- 
lowing from logically self-evident first principles, which are known 
in the end through a direct, unquestionable form of knowledge, that 
of a compelling ‘‘apprehending presentation,” which is not only 
logically but also psychologically self-evident. Thus secured beyond 
question in the nature of things (as no one could doubt, save at peril 
of Roman censure), the basic principles of the jus gentium came to 
be interpreted as the principles of an objective jus naturale, and sen- 
tences of cosmic Reason herself. European thought has been pos- 
sessed ever since by the notion of an order of justice which has some- 
thing of the character of this hypostatization of Roman political 
prudence. The authoritarian medieval church took to the notion very 
hospitably, and we find it still very generally inextricable from the 
conception of justice today. It is in this vein that Mr. Niebuhr con- 
ceives the nature of justice throughout his writings to the present 
date. 

Now it is very true of justice so conceived that it always involves 
a claim to absoluteness or finality for ‘relative’? values, as Niebuhr 
so clearly points out at various points in his works — and usually, it 
might be added, such justice protects a more tyrannical sort of rela- 
tive values than even the Niebuhr criticisms adequately reveal. And 
justice, so conceived, must indeed stand in frequent contradiction to 
the principle that “love is the law of life.’ The command to love, 
then, as contradicted by the requirements of justice, appears a 
paradoxical command. 

But justice, conceived in the Classical manner, has only the status 
of a very dignified construct, always convenient to any form of tyr- 
anny, which has become so habitually and respectably a form of 
European thought that one can hardly escape it. To be sure, Rous- 
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seau in his mature doctrine concerning an order of “positive law” 
dictated by “the general will’? — which is not to be confused with, nor 
yet entirely separated from, most contemporary conceptions of 
positive law — pointed the way to a justice of quite a different char- 
acter, wherein there is no claim at all to any finality of form. But 
neither the church fathers, nor, as yet, Mr. Niebuhr, have been so 
radically non-Greek in their thinking. And the result, since they 
cling, also, to the Christian social insights, is that their thought moves 
in two mutually contradictory worlds (which is the essence of para- 
dox); and love appears a strange, ‘“‘other-worldly” thing. I submit 
that it would be the sound conclusion, rather, if the Biblical affirmations 
are true, to hold that it is justice, in the finality-claiming, Greek- 
Stoic sense, which is the no-worldly thing, just in so far as it con- 
tradicts love. 

And what of the conception of love itself? In Mr. Niebuhr’s think- 
ing does not a Classical and non-Biblical element remain here, too? 
Biblical categories are studied at many points most effectively in 
their relation to just this topic, but for the moment I am pressing the 
other side of the matter. We find love conceived as a “harmony of 
wills,” involving necessarily the will of God. But is ““Sharmony’? — 
an excellent category through which to conceive the good according 
to the aesthetic, contemplative, irresponsible temper of the Classical 
tradition — is “‘harmony”’ properly a term applicable at all to rela- 
tionships between full-bodied personalities? May I make the briefest 
suggestion to the contrary here by recalling the phrase; ‘‘As iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the face of his friend.”’ In such 
relationships of creative tension, which belong properly to persons 
as such, tentative harmonies (or at least forms of co-operation) 
emerge, always to be broken for new ones; while in the process the 
individuals involved may become continually newly self-critical 
and self-transcendent. Love appears as the principle of this infinite 
process, and not as any sort of harmony at all. Love seen as thus 
continually transcending all relative values (and, as such, quite 
within the Biblical tradition), and yet interpreted also as a “‘har- 
mony,” must surely seem a paradox in itself, whether or not Mr. 
Niebuhr’s early term, ‘‘an impossible possibility,” is retained as an 
adequate poetic expression of the strangeness of its aspect; and the 
result can hardly be a clarification of the directions in which lie the 
real, and very real, difficulties in the way of making love anything 
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other than the most occasional and fitful of occurrences. In an earlier 
article in this journal I have tried to show something of how a non- 
paradoxical conception of love as essentially a constantly self-tran- 
scendent creative tension and conflict between persons, can find a 
way to look, with faith and with an applicable standard of choice, 
even into and through a world of the ‘‘paradoxes”’ of human violence 
and war. (CHRISTENDOM, Winter 1941, p. 22.) 

Let me summarize the general point involved in such considera- 
tions as these by a reference to Professor Niebuhr’s much quoted and 
very suggestive figure of speech which refers to Prophetic religion as 
ever reintroducing a “dimension of depth’? into human life and 
thought. A dimension is a system of relationships. ‘he system to 
which Professor Niebuhr’s figure refers is that of human personal 
relations in connection with relationships to the eternal conceived as 
Creator, Judge and Redeemer. In the direct treatment of this realm 
of relations, irrelevant Greek categories of thought are sometimes very 
sensitively avoided by Niebuhr. But let us press the figure a little fur- 
ther. When modern physics introduced into its calculations, time con- 
ceived as a fourth dimension, and so created the conception of the four- 
dimensional space-time manifold, it transformed also the conception 
of the other three dimensions, for which the familiar Euclidean basic 
assumptions were no longer found to be adequate. Thus distance (to 
cite a striking but I think fair example) came to be seen as always 
finite in the sense that any straight line must be understood as ulti- 
mately returning upon itself. Co-ordinated with the conception of the 
new, fourth, dimension, the conceptions of the former, familiar, three 
dimensions were quite transformed in character. Many would have 
been the paradoxes had this not been done. But with its reintroduc- 
tion of the forgotten “dimension of depth” into European thinking, 
theology finds it intellectually very difficult to discard “Euclidean” 
conceptions of the other dimensions of human experience with which 
it is called upon to deal; and it is just at the points where this diffi- 
culty is not transcended that theological paradoxes abound. 


V 


Nothing less, then, than an entire world-view built within the pat- 
tern of non-Classical fundamental presuppositions will suffice to show 
in full the way of religious thought and action which lies beyond 
religious paradox, The way in which modern science, especially very 
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recently, has been contributing to the requisite sort of a reinterpre- 
tation of the concept of nature, has been suggestively discussed by 
Charles Hartshorn in his Beyond Humanism. But pending the emer- 
gence of details of such a world-view, or, rather, during their gradual 
emergence, there are some points of great religious significance which 
may be understood through a consideration of that central Greek 
conception that must most particularly be rejected by Christian 
thought — the conception of the general form of rationality itself. 
Here it is that the understanding of the sources of paradoxicality in 
theological thinking throws light on the interpretation of the sinful- 
ness of man, as I shall now attempt briefly to show. For some details 
of the interpretation of Plato and Aristotle which is to be involved, I 
am indebted to Professor Karl Schmidt (who is not, of course, the 
source of the validity of what is said, if it has any; nor responsible in 
any way for the use which will be made here of ideas stimulated by 
contact with his thought). As I touch impressionistically topics on 
which the systematic theologians are careful experts, I shall do so 
with a great sense of inadequacy. But, I do so in order not to fail 
to suggest the direction of lines of thought in these matters which, I 
cannot but believe, have a hold upon the future. 

The Classical view of the nature of reason and rationality was de- 
finitively given shape by Aristotle. Essentially his is “‘the Greek” view, 
and, for many, the view of this subject. Clearly it is Mr. Niebuhr’s 
view, for example. That is, for Niebuhr, reason is seen as involving the 
capacity to form general concepts, and, through these, to think 
things in such a way as not to involve contradition. In the search for 
“rational coherency” more than this may be implied, but so much, 
in any case. To this Aristotle would thoroughly agree. 

It is interesting to note, however, that Plato would emphatically 
dissent. In the first place, Plato had no place in his mature philosophy 
for the notion of a capacity or faculty of abstracting from a class of 
similar things a general “‘attribute”’ common to all in virtue of which 
they are similar to one another. In the Sophist he examines and re- 
jects the conception of the relationship between “‘forms” and “things” 
which such a view requires. And, in the later dialogues, he arrives at 
quite another conception — that particular things are complexes of 
infinitely numerous forms. The adequate discussion of this doctrine 
would demand much space, and there would be many controversial 
issues of interpretation; but it is sufficiently clear at least that in the 
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mature thought of Plato quite another, and incompatible, conception 
is substituted for the Aristotelian one of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, which, before Aristotle, Plato had subjected to careful examina- 
tion. It is not, be it noted, that for Plato there was more in reason than 
Aristotle saw, but rather that what Aristotle saw, for Plato, was not 
there at all. (It will be recalled that, by very general agreement 
today. Jowett was a very stumbling philosopher, whose translations 
both greatly honor and crucially distort Plato’s thought. An example 
is his introduction of such phrases as “‘abstract ideas” into Platonic 
contexts where they are entirely out of place —so easy it is for 
Europeans, and particularly scholarly Europeans, to assume that 
Aristotle’s forms of thought are the forms of thought.) 

But this first point is particularly important in view of its relation 
to a second which concerns the role of non-contradiction in “rational” 
thought. For, according to Aristotle’s famous analysis, reason obtains 
its starting points or premises for true and certain knowledge by ab- 
stracting from things encountered in experience certain of their very 
general attributes. From these, which serve as premises ‘‘truer and 
better known” than all that may follow from them, further syste- 
matic, “‘scientific,’? knowledge follows by deduction, which is gov- 
erned, among other principles, by the canon of non-contradiction. 
The principle of non-contradiction is thus an absolute principle of 
criticism in the sense that the premises relative to which it operates 
are absolute. But in Plato’s conception of dialectic, or, as he later 
seems to have preferred to call it, ‘‘the method of division,” the 
Aristotelian interpretation of the role of the principle of non-contra- 
diction (as an absolute principle of criticism) can find no place. 
For, by rejecting the Aristotelian notion of abstract generalization, 
Plato rejects also the related and dependent conception of absolute 
first principles, thus discarding the presuppositions upon which, for 
Aristotle, the authority of the principle of non-contradiction rests. 

To point these things out is not, of course, to go far towards a 
positive characterization of the nature of that dialectic which, ac- 
cording to Plato, can truly “carve reality along the lines of the car- 
cass,”’ nor to show how, for him, a rejection of the Aristotelian forms 
of certainty and finality in ‘“‘reason,”? was something far removed 
from giving way either to scepticism or to mere ““probabilism.”’ 
There is hardly time here to consider the manner in which, in prac- 
tice, Plato’s mind always sought for truth through a ceaseless moving 
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on to some new systematic position standing in at least partial con- 
tradiction to one which preceded it — in a process of constant self- 
transcendence which was always so essentially social or inter-personal 
in character that, we are told, even the most private forms of thinking 
constitute ‘“‘a silent dialogue of the soul with itself.” I shall not discuss 
the way in which these attitudes carried with them a total rejection, 
like that of the master, Socrates, of the Aristotelian fiction of “‘de- 
tached thinking,” finding thinking rather always a passionate mat- 
ter, concerned particularly with the fearfully felt problem of the 
salvation of the soul. It remains for theologians to discuss the sense 
of conscious incompleteness, and of an ability to search for an answer 
but not to give it, which Kierkegaard found to be the most significant 
mark of the deep integrity of the Socratic line of thought (within 
which, in this matter, I think Plato continued to move). In all of 
these things there is a decisively non-‘‘Classical”’ turn to Plato’s under- 
standing of what constitutes the ultimate authority over belief. But 
the point here is simply that long ago the ‘‘Greek” or Classical, 
conception of reason and rationality was first explicitly and most 
deliberately called a sheer illusion, and studies were carried forward 
towards an alternative, very different understanding of the nature of 
the mind’s search for truth, understood after such a manner that al- 
most none of the strictures which quite justifiably may be passed on 
Aristotelian rationality are applicable at all. 

But to the wondering barbarians of the Middle Ages, who are our 
immediate intellectual ancestors, it was Aristotle’s subtle and lucid 
interpretation of the nature of reason which soon came to seem not 
an interpretation at all, but, at least in basic structure, a reality, and 
one of the inevitable elements for which some place must be found 
within the structure of human nature. 


VI 


It was not, however, lucidity and magnificence of structural com- 
pleteness, and these alone, which lent an almost irresistible plausi- 
bility to the Classical view. We are now in a position to see this further 
factor in the situation: that the Aristotelian conception of Reason 
provides an ideal instrument for that exploitation of others to which 
the group in power under the status quo of any age is always given. 
It was pointed out above how this is the case in the application of 
essentially the Aristotelian form of thought to the interpretation of 
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the concept of justice through that of “natural law.” Basically, the 
same point has more general application; and, from the Christian 
point of view, it is the general concept of self-evident first principles 
of reason which is the béte noire in the situation. For, with such an 
instrument in hand, the privileged group will always be in an ideal 
position to find the unquestionable first principles conveniently, and 
by a certain grace of God, convergent with zs first principles, or the 
principles whose maintenance is complexly but integrally related 
to the maintenance of existing privilege. To the little men, the mighty 
will always be in a position to say, with great dignity: ““Why, if you 
do not accept first principles (our first principles), something is 
wrong with you. There issomething missing in your ‘human nature.’”’ 
And it will always be possible to say, of the recalcitrant individual, to 
the crowds around: ‘‘Look, this man is not quite human. Be gentle 
in your chastisement of him — if you conveniently can.” In an 
unloving world there will always be an appeal to many in a world 
view which systematically and hiddenly keeps open this possibility; 
and some such mode of thought (Aristotle’s is only perhaps the most 
“‘daemonic,” beautifully worked-out one yet known) will always 
remain a deposit in any human culture, where, unless scholars be- 
come a bolder race than they are now usually known to be (and unless 
they are ready to bear the brunt of deeper, more exacting con- 
sciences), such a mode of thought will tend to be the guiding prin- 
ciple in all the developments of those ‘‘arts and sciences’? which 
Rousseau so justifiably mistrusted, at the same time that he loved 
them. In fact even the queer prophets will not be wise enough 
wholly to escape thinking sometimes in terms of whatever may be the 
current “‘Aristotelianism” of their time, nor loving enough, to the 
extent that they do break away and are persecuted accordingly, to 
keep from turning in part mere rebels and destroyers, nor, possibly, 
strong enough to keep from becoming a little mad. 

It follows, then, that there is a certain inevitability about the para- 
doxical aspect under which such a loving world-view as the Hebrew- 
Christian one must make its appearance in any age, against a back- 
ground of presuppositions which are foreign to it. The basis of this, we 
may now see, is precisely the inevitability of sin, and of the exploita- 
tion of man by man. But observe, too, that this proposition may be 
simply converted. The inevitability of sin is precisely the inevitability 
of a largely “Aristotelian” culture and pervading “climate of opin- 
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ion.” This is chosen as his own, indeed, by each individual who con- 
forms to it; yet such a choice is hardly to be avoided — except by the 
miracle. An “Aristotelian” culture is that “Lucifer,” or fallen angel 
and occasion for human sin, with whom it will always be necessary 
to contend. 

Nevertheless the division of will, and the paradoxicality of thought, 
for which this Lucifer provides the historically all but irresistible 
occasion, is not rooted in the nature of things in such a way as, at any 
given point, to be final. Like every special form of sin, so every given 
paradox of religious thought, may, humanly speaking, be trans- 
cended — though others will inevitably appear to be combated in 
their turn. At least the analysis suggested here of the source of reli- 
gious paradoxes opens the way to the faith that this is the case. To be 
sure, for a realistic and honest expression of some aspects of the 
dimension of depth and religious significance in human experience, 
it seems necessary still to take recourse to paradox. That coming of a 
new form of being, when, wholly within the self-consistent frame- 
work of a true set of presuppositions, ‘‘the old heaven and the old 
earth shall pass away, and there shall be a new heaven and a new 
earth,” is an event forever beyond every new horizon of history. Yet 
one may hold that the deep tendency to laughter when paradoxi- 
cality of thought and consequent sinful division of will, pose, spec- 
trally, as ultimate data of human experience, need only be post- 
poned — deferred as inopportune until the moment when, in the 
one act ‘‘beyond history,” in no figurative sense but in very literal 
fact, a man lays down his life for his friend. 

With further departures from Classical modes of thought, further 
depths of faith in absence of arbitrariness or brutality from the 
basic principles of being of all sorts may be expected to dawn. And 
if we see that the fundamental presupposition of this possibility 
must be a form of action among us — not tyranny in the order of 
social action but love embodied in the orders of social action — as 
the platform from which a general integrity in the presuppositions of 
thought, and of man’s whole spiritual life, may progressively spring, 
then, in this world and not in another, a pathway has been opened 
which leads out of the ‘“‘waste lands,’? and which would make of 
this world not merely a new social order but ‘‘a new heaven and a 
new earth,” from which, along with other evils, the ghostly and 
spirit-divisive forms of paradox would have departed. 


“MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA” 
By ROY W. BATTENHOUSE 


HEN Mourning Becomes Electra first appeared on the stage 
in 1931 Joseph Wood Krutch’s review in The Nation in- 
cluded these words of appraisal: 


O'Neill, though thoroughly “modern,” is not dealing with the accidents of 
contemporary life. He has managed to give his— I am almost tempted to say 
“our”? — version of a tale which implies something concerning the most per- 
manent aspects of human nature, and it is hard to imagine how the play could 
lose its interest merely because of those superficial changes which take place 
from generation to generation. For this reason it may turn out to be the only per- 
manent contribution yet made by the twentieth century to dramatic literature.’ 


Such high praise is still, after a decade of criticism, largely accept- 
able. No play of our time has equalled this one in scope or sweep; no 
play has so well combined antiquity of theme with modernity of in- 
sight. The playwright has somehow contrived to expose with pat- 
terned care those general and rudimentary forces which work death 
in our human nature; and, besides, he has implied for the American 
reader a warning of the hidden warfare still alive in our American 
heritage and ever threatening, unless beneficently pases a 
mournful outcome in tragedy. 

The plays of O’Neill are commonly charged with being rsa 
That is because O’Neill is, pre-eminently, an anatomist of Sin. His 
recurrent theme (with the notable exception of that sunny and child- 
spirited play, Ah Wilderness) is the illness of modern life: its ugliness, 
crime, and desperate bewilderment, its fateful circle of internal war 
and self-defeat. His intention as a playwright, so he wrote George 
Jean Nathan some time ago, is to ‘“‘dig at the roots of the sickness 
of today as I feel it— the death of the old God and the failure of 
science and materialism to give any satisfactory new one for the 
surviving primitive religious instinct to find a meaning for life in, 
and to comfort its fear of death with.”’? Mourning Becomes Electra, we 
can see, deals with man’s sickness in perhaps its two most ultimate 


1 The Nation, Vol. 133, Nov. 18, 1931, p. 551. 


2 Quoted by Joseph Wood Krutch, Wine Plays by Eugene ONeill (N. Y., 1932), Introduction, 
Pp. xvii. 
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_ forms: murder and incest. The treatment is notably sensational. 
Yet it is not irresponsible. At bottom O’Neill shows himself a most 
ardent moralist declaring the age-old Biblical theme that the wages 
of sin are death. 

My purpose in the present essay is to call attention to certain 
aspects of O’Neill’s picture of a family that is at war within itself. 
Each member of this family is seeking desperately for peace. But no 
peace is allowed except that of death. We see a husband murdered, a 
wife and a son commit suicide, and a daughter impose on herself a 
life-imprisonment. By what logic of fate and circumstance is this 
justified? O’ Neill displays his reasons, I think, with a wealth of symbol 
and acute analysis. And they imply a critique as to the basic causes of 
modern life’s unhappiness. 


I 


As everyone knows, Mourning Becomes Electra is patterned after the 
Orestera of Aeschylus. In 458 B.c. — well over two millenniums ago 
— that first of ancient dramatists won his city’s annual prize for 
playwrights by telling how a certain General returned victorious 
from Troy only to meet his death at home, and how the hero’s home- 
coming thus served ironically to introduce a long history of domestic 
ruin as the sequel to his foreign victory. This tragedy was already old 
when told by Aeschylus. O’Neill in modernizing it has shifted its set- 
ting from the old world to the new, from the neighborhood of Athens 
to that of Boston. Yet the metamorphosis of background is amazingly 
slight. Replacing the ancient world’s contest of West against East 
is America’s warfare of North and South; and substituted for the 
Greek Agamemnon is the Hebrew name Ezra Mannon. As the play 
opens General Mannon, like his prototype, returns from a distant 
war to find at home not peace but war in a fiercer guise. 

The setting of the modern playwright’s story provides it an initial 
irony certainly equal to that of Aeschylus’s trilogy. Ezra Mannon, 
having fought for the Union, is seen coming home to a household of 
ageravated disunion — and to a wife who, while he has been war- 
ring against the Secessionists, has been plotting how to secede from 
him. Perhaps there is an additional ironic intent in O’Neill’s reve- 
lation that the wife Christine has been longing to leave New England 
for the imagined paradise of a South Sea island, all the while Ezra has 
been fighting the South! And the chanty with which O’Neill opens 
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the play and sets the tone for this Northern homecoming: itis the 
nostalgic “Oh, Shenandoah, I long to hear you. . . .” 

When we pursue in detail a comparison of the Aeschylus story 
and O’Neill’s modern reconstruction of it, a number of variations 
strike our attention. For one thing, O’Neill has developed more in- 
tently a sense of the close continuity between the battlefield and the 
home. On the battlefield at night Ezra’s thoughts are haunted by a 
sense of the wall between him and his wife: that is the real and per- 
sistent civil war, the one in his own household. Christine has always 
wanted romance, mystery, and “‘life,’’ while Ezra’s background has 
been that of the Puritan meetinghouse where thoughts were turned 
constantly on death. Time has accentuated the schism between their 
two temperaments, developing in Christine a notably voluptuous 
character, and in Ezra a wooden and hollow appearance. In at- 
tempting to escape the loneliness of their separate lives they have de- 
veloped opposite complexes. Christine shows an introverted love for 
her son Orin, and later a desperate attachment to a vagabond skip- 
per of “The Flying Trades!’? Ezra, on the other hand, has sought 
refuge in a career of intense extroversion, becoming mayor, judge, 
and general, and seeking for peace of spirit in the company of crowds 
and of camps. 

At his homecoming Ezra Mannon is not, like Aeschylus’s Agamem- 
non, a proud and careless hero trapped and stabbed to death; rather, 
he is a sick man who when he asks his wife for medicine is given poison. 
This is the literal story, and it is figuratively true also. For Ezra 
comes home an embittered soul, who begs for the remedial comfort 
of his wife’s love and receives instead the deadly truth of her flaunted 
infidelity. He has come home, so he says, to surrender to her, some- 
how to make her love him; but he finds he is powerless to effect this 
good which he desires. ‘The Greek Agamemnon deserved his wife’s 
hate by his sacrifice of Iphigenia: but Ezra Mannon’s only “crime” 
is that of having unwittingly cut off Christine’s introverted love for 
Orin by taking the boy with him to the war. Hampered in her per- 
version, Christine has redirected her desire toward revenge and delib- 
erate infidelity. The “flaw” that is really responsible for Ezra’s 
tragedy is no obvious and external fault: it is simply the existence of 
a subtle and profound division of spirit between him and his wife. 
Here, then, is a sort of warfare, a deeply rooted antipathy, which 
seems to be fated by psychical as well as physiological differences. 
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However, I think that a theologian might easily recognize it as the 
manifestation of something he would call Original Sin. According to 
Aquinas, Original Sin arises from the insubordination of the will of 
man to God, thus disrupting the harmony of original justice. The 
result is an inordinate disposition — a languor, a sickness of nature, a 
destruction of the smooth harmony of humanity. The withdrawal 
of grace has the character of punishment; for our human nature 
when left to itself, unsupported, develops diverse defects. Analysis of 
this sort comes rather close, I think, to describing the underlying 
“flaw”? both in Ezra and in Christine. Freudian terms would describe 
the same situation at a more superficial level. 

Christine’s murder of her husband is the deed of a woman aroused 
to vengeance by the ‘“‘theft’’ of Orin, but it is also the act of a des- 
perate soul blindly questing for life. O’Neill shows that it is Chris- 
tine’s ‘‘longing for love’’ that has led her into the arms of Adam; 
and that Adam’s love gives her merely an immediate reason for that 
crime which her soul, by reason of its inclination to hate, has long 
been capable of. Christine is driven by loneliness, dread of death, and 
hope of happiness. Adam, in turn, is propelled into his “love” of 
Christine largely by his hatred of Ezra. Smarting from the results of 
an old family quarrel between Ezra’s father Abe and his own father 
David, Adam hopes to be revenged on Ezra by stealing his wife. 
The partnership of Adam and Christine is a concord of wills, but 
hardly a true peace and union of hearts. ‘“You can have your dream 
— and I can mine” is Christine’s way of introducing her plan to her 
lover; and when she has extracted Adam’s promise of co-operation 
she secretly exults, ‘““You’ll never dare leave me now, Adam . . .” 
The inherent selfishness of the lovers is thus made obvious. 

There is one further factor in the home situation wholly without 
parallel in Aeschylus. From the beginning of the play Christine is 
shown in conflict with her daughter Lavinia, the “Electra” of O’Neill’s 
story. Here the trouble is simply an extension and amplification of 
Christine’s war with her husband. Hating him she hates his child. 
And Lavinia’s reaction is as might be expected: ‘‘Mother,” she says, 
“ever since I was little — when I used to come to you — with love 
—— you would always push me away! . . . Oh I hate you! It’s only 
right I should hate you!’’ In these circumstances the daughter has 
developed an obsession for her father, has come to embody a good 
deal of his stern, military temperament. To all affection she seems 
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cold as an icicle. “I don’t want to know anything about love!”’ she 
tells Peter Niles, her suitor; “I hate love.” The attitude is directly in 
counterpoise to her mother’s equally violent love of love: obsession 
in the mother has begotten repression in the daughter. 

O’Neill presents this antipathy with dramatic symbolism. Chris- 
tine is introduced as a fine, voluptuous figure, full of animal grace, 
and smartly dressed in green; while Lavinia is most unattractively 
dressed in black. She is thin, flat-breasted, and angular, with a dry 
voice and stiff movements. Thus the feminine temperament and 
naturalistic bent of the mother are set visibly in contrast to the mas- 
culine and moralistic inclinations of the daughter. When Lavinia 
speaks, her characteristic words are ‘“‘duty,”’ “justice,”’ “punishment,” 
but her mother’s yearnings are wholly for “‘love,’’ ‘‘happiness,” 
and ‘‘peace.’’ Presently a band is heard playing ‘“‘John Brown’s 
Body.” Lavinia’s eyes light up with a grim satisfaction, and an ex- 
pression of triumph comes into her face; while Christine, hearing 
this same tune, regards it with disdain and a shrug of the shoulders. 

I think we can say that the conflict of Christine and Lavinia is 
more than the war of two individual women. As symbols they have 
type significance. In them O’Neill has exhibited the eternal war of 
the Divided Self: Flesh wars with Spirit, and Spirit with Flesh, when 
these two natural desires in man acknowledge no higher loyalty in 
God. Fundamentally, as Aquinas has said, there can be no true 
Peace — in the individual, in the family, in the nation — without 
the supernatural grace of God, which alone can reduce to harmony 
the several desires of the soul. Christine and Lavinia may be thought 
to represent not merely two modern Americans with Freudian com- 
plexes but two sides of our human nature when developed in isola- 
tion from God and therefore divided and lost. 

Also, in the extension of symbol, the two women may represent still 
another meaning. In them O’Neill appears to be calling attention to 
an antagonism between Hebraism and Hellenism, between Puritan- 
ism and Romanticism. These are the two currents of thought that 
make up our American culture. To the extent that they remain 
antipathetic creeds within our heritage, all of us may be said to be 
living in a civil-war house, and the Mannon home may thus be 
regarded as a sort of portent of American tragedy. 

It should be noted that the Mannon mansion, which the two 
women call sometimes their “home”? and sometimes their “tomb;2 
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presents in its very architecture a visible announcement of dualism. 
It is half-Greek in style, and half-Puritan. ““A white wooden portico 
of six tall columns contrasts with the wall of the house proper which 
is of gray cut stone.” O’Neill tells us that in the fading daylight the 
somber grayness of the wall is intensified by the whiteness of the 
columns. He has Christine say: “Each time I come back after being 
away it appears more like a sepulchre! The ‘whited’ one of the Bible 
— pagan temple front stuck like a mask on Puritan gray ugliness!’ 
When we recall that the ‘‘whited sepulchres”’ of the Bible were those 
Pharisees who combined fair outward show with inward spiritual 
death we realize how apt the symbol is. In the Mannon household 
we have the spectacle of division, and a resulting inward desolation 
— perhaps basically because, like the Pharisees alluded to, the 
Mannons are somehow shut off from the reach of Christian grace. 
Indeed, I am tempted to conjecture that the very name Mannon 
may be O’Neill’s oblique naming not only of Agamemnon but of 
the Biblical Mammon. For the ills of the Mannon household are 
_ rather fundamentally those of the children of Mammon. Their trou- 
bles arise because they acknowledge only a this-worldly social order. 
Like Romulus and Remus, those twins of the earthly city whom St. 
Augustine describes so well, these Mannon family members are in 
strife with each other, with themselves, and (unwittingly) with God. 
Whether in writing the play O’Neill was guided by Christian concep- 
tual thinking we are not likely to know until he chooses to tell us. 
But, on the other hand, he has replied to those critics who would trace 
his conceptual patterns in this play too precisely to Freud and Jung: 
I think [he writes to Barret H. Clark] 1 know enough about men and women 
to have written Mourning Becomes Electra almost exactly as it is if I had never heard 
of Freud or Jung or the others. Authors were psychologists, you know, and pro- 
found ones, before psychology was invented.’ 


We know also that, in the play Days Without End, O’Neill has 
treated elaborately the problem of the Divided Self, and that there 
he has plainly proclaimed a resolution of the problem in terms of the 
Christian answer. The two mask-wearers of that play, John and 
Loving, become the one living man John Loving only at the foot 
of the Cross. It is likely that this Christian understanding was not 
outside of O’Neill’s purview when he was writing, only a few years 
earlier, Mourning Becomes Electra. 

8 “Aeschylus and O’Neill,” English Journal, Vol. XXI (1932), p. 709. 
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Let us note, in confirmation of this judgment, the way in which 
O'Neill has called attention to the Divided Self within Christine and 
Lavinia. He describes their faces as being “‘not living flesh but a 
wonderfully life-like pale mask.” In other words, they are really in a 
state of semi-death, but wearing the appearance of life. They are 
play-actors, mask-wearers, ‘“‘hypocrites’” in a very literal sense. 
Lavinia’s hypocrisy is further shown by an astonishing change of 
front in the middle of the play. As soon as she has got rid of her hated 
mother by the latter’s suicide, Lavinia suddenly takes on all the 
mother’s characteristics, including the green colors. The girl who 
has formerly denounced her mother as ‘“‘shameless harlot” now de- 
clares, ‘‘Love is all beautiful,” and that it is stupid to bother one’s 
mind about notions of sin. By a remarkable metamorphosis she seems 
to embody everything she formerly opposed. The truth is that the 
daughter’s fundamental desire has never been really different from 
her mother’s, despite the contrast in the disposition of that desire. 
Both women have been in love with Adam Brandt; only in Lavinia 
the love has been repressed and denied. When the repression is re- 
moved, Lavinia is soon observed desiring a ship captain Wilkins, 
who reminds her of Adam. And before the play’s end we see Lavinia 
begging her suitor Peter Niles to take her without marriage; only it 
is not Peter that she is thinking of, for she pleads: ‘‘Want me! Take 
me, Adam! Adam? Why did I call you Adam? I never heard that 
name before — outside of the Bible!’’ Why does the thought of the 
Biblical Adam come to Lavinia at this moment? Does O’Neill wish 
perhaps to imply that Lavinia’s — and Christine’s — love for Adam 
Brandt has been nothing but the sinner’s love of the primal Adam? 
(Note that O’Neill has given “Adam” a genealogy teasingly ap- 
propriate for a false savior: he is the son of David Mannon and Mary 
Brantéme, but illegitimate.) 


II 


The interpretation which we have pursued in analyzing the play’s 
setting and symbolism takes on larger meaning when we give atten- 
tion to the plot. Here it is ironical to find that in framing the story’s 
climax and final conclusion the ancient Aeschylus was more Holly- 
woodish than the modern O’Neill. The somber old Greek gave his 
story a happy ending. He sent his audience home cheered by the 
thought that in the end all’s right with the world. But not so O’Neill: 
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the six-hours traffic on his stage is one long slope of deepening gloom. 
And the curtain comes down at the end on Lavinia’s dreary words: 
“And tell Hannah to throw out all the flowers.” 

I should like to ask why it is that ONeill has refused to go with 
Aeschylus, preferring the bitter to the better end. An easy answer is to 
say, “Mr. O’Neill is morbid.” Perhaps he is. But if so, why? If he is 

‘more somber than Aeschylus, may it not be because he probes more 
profoundly the nature of the ill? If he rejects the happy cure, it is 
perhaps because he sees man’s troubles far too deeply established to 
be removable by modern man’s acknowledged resources. 

Let us note that both dramatists are concerned to describe the 

history of a chain of crime and punishment. They recognize that 
the beginning of the evil lies somewhere in the past. An earlier quar- 
rel of some ancestor — that of Atreus and Thyestes, or that of Abe 
Mannon and his brother Dave — seems to harbor for the present 
generation an hereditary curse. The factors are so predisposed that 
crime continues to be committed under the pretext of justice. And 
new crimes call for new punishments: retribution demands retribu- 
tion. Can this ancestral blight in no way be halted? O’Neill’s Orin 
sees no way to halt it; he commits suicide to illustrate it. Lavinia tries 
to escape its application to herself but in the end acknowledges it as 
her destiny and volunteers herself as her own punisher. 

But Aeschylus believes there is a way to stop this evil. His optimism 
rests on an appeal to Piety, Law, and Reason. His Orestes, more 
bloody than O’Neill’s Orin, actually stabs to death his own mother; 
but the act, so Aeschylus construes it, is performed in pious obedi- 
ence to the commands of Zeus as interpreted by Apollo. And so, 
when because of his deed Orestes is pursued by the Avenging Furies, 
Apollo knows what to do to rescue his protégé. ‘There shall be a trial 
— declared by Aeschylus to be the prototype for all future murder 
trials — in which the claims of justice shall be weighed. The Areo- 
pagus and Pallas Athene are the judges. Before this court two 
powers contend for the soul of Orestes. The Furies, what we would 
call the fiends of remorseful conscience, argue that Fate has given 
them the established right to punish all mortals who slay their kins- 
folk. On the other side Apollo, Orestes’s guardian conscience, 
argues that his client is righteous since he was obeying Zeus’s com- 
mand that a woman who murders her husband shall not go un- 
punished. The jury, faced by two rival arguments of such equal force, 
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splits the vote evenly on the balloting: human judgment is baffled. 
It is then that Athene, patron goddess of the city, breaks the dead- 
lock. She does so by voting acquittal —on the rather arbitrary 
grounds that the killing of a mother seems to her a lesser offense 
than the slaying of a husband. Perhaps Aeschylus intends this to 
represent the decision of enlightened Common Sense. In any case, it 
seems to solve gloriously the whole problem for Orestes. “‘O Pallas,” 
he exclaims, ““O Saviour of my house! I was bereft of a fatherland, 
and it is thou who hast given me a home therein again.”’ The Furies 
are very angry; but Athene, by what Aeschylus calls the sacred 
“majesty of Suasion,” pacifies them and transforms them into the 
Kindly Ones (Eumenides). 

We see here the optimism of the Greek view of life. Aeschylus puts 
confidence in the saving power of piety, law, reason, and persuasion. 
But is it possible to accept this optimism? Can we believe that for a 
son who has heartlessly slain his own mother there is peace and 
happiness if he will but appeal to legal judgment? Can a civil law 
court, when presided over by a wise arbitress, suffice to rescue such 
a son when he is pursued by remorse? In other words, can any Athene, 
Spirit of the State, really quiet the troubles of men’s consciences? 

Barret H. Clark has suggested that if O’Neill had wanted to fur- 
nish a counterpart to The Furies of Aeschylus ‘“‘he might have taken 
Lavinia and Orin before the Supreme Court at Washington, and 
introduced an archbishop instructing the nine justices as to what 
procedure they should adopt in dealing with the culprits; only he 
would have had to reduce the number of justices to eight and made 
the Statue of Liberty the final arbiter in case of a tie.”” And Mr. 
Clark continues: “I for one am ready to give the American the 
wreath of laurel . . . for working out his fate motif with greater 
human skill and more courage and a deeper understanding of the 
human mind than the Greek had done.” ¢ 

Mr. Clark says nothing in explanation of this deeper understand- 
ing which he credits to O’Neill. It is, in fact, not easy to explain. But, 
if attempted, explanation must begin, I think, by recognizing that 
O’Neill has made a more critical appraisal of the human back- 
ground within which the crime of murder arises. The whole texture 
of the modern human situation, as he construes it, is criminally dis- 
posed. Even the prospective avengers are characterized by warped 

* “Aeschylus and O’Neill,” English Journal, Vol. XXI (1932), p. 707. 
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loves long before they face the challenge to deal out retribution. 
Orin and Lavinia exhibit from the beginning of the drama a bias, 
an illness of spirit, a “complex” of nature, which is the direct or 
indirect reflection and continuation of the split home from which 
they have come. They are not the pure, unsullied souls Aeschylus 
pictures in his avengers. The Greek dramatist would assume that 
Orestes and Electra are detached spectators of the crime, able to take 
an utterly disinterested view and to formulate a nobly unselfish re- 
solve of punishment. But O’Neill assumes a different construction of 
the human situation. The brother and sister he pictures are them- 
selves somehow organically bound in with the selfsame ill that has 
brought about the death of their father. They are constitutionally 
unable to take a wholly detached view of the matter, however 
earnestly they try. There is an original weakness which prejudices 
their best intentions, betrays them into an embarrassing hypocrisy, 
and robs them of true nobility. 

Orin, for example, enters the story with a mind warped from the 
impact of the war on his introverted temperament. He has a touch 
of the pacifist’s melancholy. The only meaning the Civil War has 
had for him is that of murdering and being murdered: and so he 
considers heroism a joke and life a mockery. This attitude is his 
reaction to the desperate and meaningless militarism of his father. 
We hear Orin telling Lavinia: “I can’t grasp anything but war, in 
which he [father] was so much alive. He was the war to me — the 
war that would never end until I died.”? Ghosts of the men he has 
killed haunt Orin. He tells Lavinia of one of his raiding expeditions 
during which, out of stark fear, he stabbed two of the rebel faces 
coming toward him. 

“Tt was [he says] like murdering the same man twice. I had a queer feeling 
that war meant murdering the same man over and over, and that in the end I 
would discover the man was myself! Their faces keep coming back in dreams — 
and they change to Father’s face — or to mine — What does that mean Vinnie?” 

Lavinia regards such talk as mere morbid fancy. “For heaven’s 
sake,” she says, ‘forget the war! It’s over now!” Orin’s reply is 
significant: “Not inside us who killed!” 

Orin emerges in O’Neill’s portraiture only incidentally or for- 
mally an avenger; essentially and fundamentally he is a sick soul 
seeking for what he calls “‘an island of peace.” As he proceeds in this 
search he finds himself constantly betrayed. Home, which he hoped 
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would be this island, turns out to be more death-infested than the 
battlefield. His mother, whom he virtually worships, neglects him for 
her lover. And when in the service of ‘“‘justice”’ he kills this lover he 
encounters the queer feeling that here he has simply killed another 
man just like himself. 

“This is like my dream [he says to Lavinia]. I’ve killed him before — over and 
over. ... . Do you remember me telling you how the faces of the men I killed 
came back and changed to Father’s face and finally became my own? . . . He 
looks like me, too! Maybe I’ve committed suicide!” 

Lavinia wants to hurry Orin away from the scene of the crime, but 
he must first complete his reflection: ‘‘If I had been he I would have 
done what he did! I would have loved her as he loved her — and 
killed Father too — for her sake!” Fundamentally, Orin has been 
once again warring against himself. 

The story of self-contradiction exhibited in the other avenger, 
Lavinia, is equally fascinating. ‘To make it so, O’Neill has elaborated 
almost beyond recognition the part given Electra by Aeschylus. 
The Greek dramatist conceived of Electra merely as a pious daugh- 
ter who, appearing only in part two of the trilogy, sheds tears at her 
father’s tomb and there helps confirm Orestes in the task he has al- 
ready accepted of revenging the murder. But in O’Neill’s story, as 
Lavinia, she dominates the action from beginning to end — so that 
it is no longer an Oresteia, as Aeschylus named it, but Lavinia’s play. 
Lavinia is Orin’s guiding spirit in the revenge business. But when the 
job is done and Orin begins to reflect he finds his sister “the most 
interesting criminal of us all.’ Particularly, he is struck by her ter- 
rible hypocrisy. ““You know damn well,” he says, ‘“‘that behind all 
your pretense of Mother’s murder being an act of justice was your 
jealous hatred.” 

Note that Orin is here calling his mother’s death a “murder.” 
Actually, it was a suicide, caused by grief: the mother, when plunged 
into a “hell” of misery by the loss of her lover Adam, has sought 
peace for her soul in death. Orin’s involvement in the “crime” is by 
no means so obvious as that of Aeschylus’s Orestes; yet his haunting 
sense of guilt is comparable. And the trial scene shown by Aeschylus 
is not entirely without counterpart in O’Neill’s play. Refracted to fit 
the modern dilemma, it is a merely subjective trial staged before 
the inner court of man’s individual reason. Lavinia, who has been 
all along Orin’s Apollo, undertakes that god’s function of being his 
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rescuer. “Listen, Orin!” she says, “I want you to start again — by 
facing all your ghosts right now.” Then the scene proceeds: 


Lavinia: She was an adulteress and a murderess, wasn’t she? 

Orin: Yes. 

Lavinia: 1f we’d done our duty under the law, she would have been hanged, 
wouldn’t she? 

Orin: Yes. 

Lavinia: But . . . she chose to kill herself as a punishment for her crime — of 
her own free will! It was an act of justice! You had nothing to do with it! You 
see that now, don’t you? (As he hesitates, trembling violently, she grabs his arm 
fiercely.) Tell me! 

Orin (hardly above a whisper): Yes. 

Lavima: And your feeling of being responsible for her death was only your 
morbid imagination! You don’t feel it now! You’ll never feel it again! 

Orin: No. 

Lavinia (gratefully — and weakly): There! You see! You can do it when you 
will to! . . . You ought to feel proud. You’ve proven you laugh at your ghosts 
from now on. 


The explanation triumphs for the moment. But the therapy fails. 
Somehow the ghosts, when thus defeated, merely retreat to return 
again later. Orin feels that what is demanded of him is “The truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” As he studies to find 
this, the sense of his own guilt becomes increasingly oppressive. 

Orin’s trouble is of a deeply subjective sort. We may well doubt 
whether any civil law court, even with an Athene presiding, could 
help him out. It is true that Orin wants to go to law — not, however, 
as Orestes, to vindicate himself, but rather to ‘‘confess and pay the 
penalty for mother’s murder, and find peace,” since “that’s the only 
way to wash the guilt of our mother’s blood from our souls!” But 
Lavinia insists there is nothing to confess, there was only justice. 
Orin then feels that he has no way left but to punish himself: by 
suicide he madly hopes to gain the release of his mother’s forgiveness. 

O’Neill’s use of stage lighting, always an important element in 
his symbolism, is particularly pointed in the scenes of Orin’s trial 
period. Orin, wrestling in his study to discover “the evil destiny 
behind our lives,” is made to say: 

I hate daylight. It’s like an accusing eye! No, we’ve renounced the day, in 
which normal people live — or rather it has renounced us. Perpetual night — 
darkness of death in life — that’s the fitting habitat for guilt! . . . And I find arti- 
ficial light more appropiate for my work — man’s light, not God’s — man’s 
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feeble striving to understand himself, to exist for himself in the darkness! It’s the 
symbol of his life — a lamp burning out in a room of waiting shadows! 


Orin’s work at the moment is “‘studying the law of crime and pun- 
ishment.” But — like St. Paul before his discovery of Christ — Orin 
finds no comfort in the mere analysis of sin. Lavinia says to him: 
“It’s black as pitch tonight. There isn’t a star.” And Orin replies 
somberly: ‘Darkness without a star to guide us! Where are we going, 
Vinnie?’ Quite apparently O’Neill is here implying that the deso- 
lation of these two souls is in the fact that they recognize no Star-in- 
the-East and hence have no light of Christian grace to rescue them. 

Why, then, does mourning become Lavinia? Because she can not 
save Orin, whom she has been guiding, nor can she save herself. 
“An eye for an eye” is her one standard of justice, taught her by her 
father, Ezra. She acknowledges no other “‘father’’?; and she recog- 
nizes no guilt in her own lack of compassion. The justice she so 
piously champions has no charity in it and hence is deadly, for 
others and for herself. When Hazel tries to comfort her with the 
remark, “I know your conscience will make you do what’s right — 
and God will forgive you,”’ Lavinia replies: “I’m not asking God 
or anybody for forgiveness. I forgive myself!’ 

In the final scene we see Lavinia alone on a late afternoon “‘staring 
into the sunlight with frozen eyes.” She is ordering the shutters of 
the windows “nailed closed so no sunlight can ever get in.”’ Presently 
she pulls the last one shut with a bang and walks deliberately into 
an utterly dark house. Such is the final heroism, the joyless peace, 
permitted the obstinate human will. 

“Most modern plays,’ O’Neill has somewhere remarked, ‘‘are 
concerned with the relation between man and man, but that does 
not interest me at all. I am interested only in the relation between 
man and God.” Mourning Becomes Electra is O’Neill’s drama of the 
desperation of the modern soul, which refuses to entertain religious 
conceptions. Lavinia is a soul self-exiled from supernatural aid, de- 
termined to rely wholly on herself. By her own bootstraps she will 
pull herself up to a self-satisfying grandeur of tragedy. But such a 
tragedy is one in which mourning certainly becomes her. 

Let me summarize by saying that the unsoundness which afflicts 
the Mannon family as a whole and each member individually is 
pictured by O’Neill as due to what the Bible calls a House Divided 
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and what psychology nowadays calls schizophrenia or the split self. 
The complexes, repressions, obsessions, inhibitions, the sadistic and 
masochistic acts — the whole mass of morbidity which O’Neill has 
delineated in the complete canvas of the Mannon family history — 
is simply a highlighted story, its features exaggerated by O’Neill’s 
expressionistic technique, of the manifold variations of one basic 
human ill, man’s ‘“Original’’ Sin, his insubordination to God. O’Neill 
has shown us Orin and Lavinia not, as Aeschylus would have them, 
pushed or compelled to undertake revenge by the fact of some ante- 
cedent act of violence; rather, we see them as desiring, by their own 
special perverse passions and by their own special diseased will, the 
act which they call revenge. The force that impels them is the force 
of life itself —but life that is ill. And since there is from sin’s 
determinism and fatalism no release except by Divine Grace, 
this modern story ends in most dismal tragedy. 


THE SOUTHERN CHURCH AND 
THE NEGRO 
By PAUL GEREN 


HEN devils are legion one hesitates to claim special pre- 

eminence for the one he fights. He also seeks to guard 

against the error of supposing that the legion confine 
their operations geographically. Many who deal with the race prob- 
lem in the South seem not to have observed always the second cau- 
tion. If a white Southerner’s insight into the pervasiveness of evil 
does not save him from the error, his sectionalism will do him that 
service. Much of the sin against the Negro which he sees in the South 
is in the remainder of the nation. The sensitive Southerner is quick 
to say that if the white people of the North treat the Negro race with 
kindness, they are indifferent to individual Negroes; that while he 
and his southern brethren deal sternly with the Negro race they are 
the soul of kindness to individual Negroes. Nevertheless, there is an 
urgency about the treatment of the Negro in the South which its best 
apologists cannot deny; and no other evil is so grave as to grant us 
license to wink at this one. 

Every earnest churchman will be concerned with the impact of 
the church on this condition. Racial conflicts are a primary battle- 
ground for Christianity; they have been with it from the first. No 
other area reveals more strikingly how deep-seated and how “origi- 
nal” is the sin against which Christianity contends. The church does 
not impinge on any social condition in a plain and simple fashion, as 
Talcott Parsons has emphasized. There is a quality of perspective 
in the Christian faith which disposes Christians in one mood to be 
little concerned about the external circumstances of life; but there is 
also the quality which makes them revolutionaries in another mood. 
Or, there are moods in Christianity which turn some Christians con- 
servatives and others revolutionaries. While Christianity stirs two 
men’s consciences concerning the race problem, it does not suggest 
the same analysis or the same remedy. This is a part of the complex- 
ity with which the Christian church impinges on the relationship 
between the Negro and the white man in the South. 
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I 


While one cannot seriously claim that race relations in the South 
are modelled on a pattern which would reflect a thorough leavening 
by the Christian church, there is a difference for the church’s being 
there. One group of white men in the South (small, relative to the 
entire community, but represented in every corner) continually 
chafe at the existence of the Negro on the surface of the same earth. 
The sight of a prosperous or educated Negro scandalizes a white man 
of this group. He holds that the Negro is a different order of being 
from a white man, if something higher than mere animal, something 
lower than human. He constitutes himself the guardian of proper 
distances between the races and occasionally flogs or terrorizes as he 
deems necessary to the execution of his office. Though he may be 
there, I have yet to find such a man within the fold of the church. 
There are those who were of this mind before they came into the 
church. Specific recommendations on this delicate topic are rarely 
heard from the pulpit. A preaching of personal piety seems alone 
sufficient to drive these rankling hatreds out of men’s hearts. The 
believer discerns the deep inconsistency between his profession and 
such a naked hatred. 

As the Christian church has done this service for the white South- 
erner it has likewise performed a service for the southern Negro. The 
Negro church is perhaps his chief joy among institutions because it is 
so distinctly his. His control over it is more nearly complete than 
over any other institution with which he is associated. Not only has 
it given him a channel for expression and for the development of his 
capacities, but it has combatted bitterness and kept a gentle spirit 
among its flock. 

Our virtues have a distressing way of becoming our vices, and 
strength has an equally distressing way of spilling over into weakness. 
At times the weapon with which the Negro church has fought bitter- 
ness has been an excessive, emotionally pitched other-worldliness. 
If my observation is valid, there is even less revolution in the south- 
ern Negro church than in the southern white church. Its militancy 
is dissipated, on the one hand, by the divisiveness which runs from 
local churches to national conventions and, on the other, by emo- 


tionalism. 
In the white church the love for the Negro is not always dis- 
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tinguishable from sentimentalism. A love which is much less than 
seeking our neighbor’s good as if it were our own is thought to satisfy 
the Christian demand for respect for personality. This love for the 
Negro follows the pattern of what makes the white man feel warm 
rather than what strikes at the Negro’s need and the white man’s 
spiritual health. It enjoys the helper-helped, master-servant, giver- 
receiver relationship, and its charity is directed toward the preser- 
vation of that relationship. 

An illustration from my own county in Arkansas, of whose popula- 
tion Negroes constitute roughly one-third, will make this clear. After 
our manner of segregation, the Negroes may not use the libraries, 
city or county. The city levies a one-mill library tax which falls on all 
property whether owned by Negro or white man. The county levies 
no special library tax but its Quorum Court has appropriated money 
for a county library for whites out of the general revenue. ‘The Negro 
citizens have approached both city and county government officials 
seeking grants for a Negro library, but with no success. White men, 
approached as individuals, however, including these same city and 
county officials, have contributed to a fund which is being raised by 
the Negroes to procure a privately supported Negro library. 

For one thing, this reveals that the aggregate and official behav- 
ior of white men toward the Negro probably falls below the average 
behavior of the same men taken as individuals. The accumulated 
weight of a bad tradition will be shaken off sooner by individual men 
in face-to-face relationships than it will in groups, for it lives in and 
by those groups. Individual men go on imputing feelings to other in- 
dividual men in groups which no one of them has outside the group, 
or, sometimes, even in it; thus, three white men are less likely to be 
hospitable to a Negro on the streets of a southern town than any one 
of them is likely to be alone with the Negro. 

Another thing this case shows is more to the point of the argument. 
It reflects the disposition of my people to bestow our love on our own 
terms. It is a suggestion that we enjoy the role of benefactor so much 
we would not deprive ourselves of the opportunity to play it. So it is 
we give the Negro our old shoes and second-hand clothes but not the 
ballot and a just share of tax revenue. While this charity may be more 
easily enjoyed than the extension of rights, it falls further short of the 


attainment of the fullest development of the N egro’s personality and, 
therefore, of the Christian ideal. 
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Another experience drawn from my county emphasizes the defect 
in the white man’s brotherly love for the Negro. A courageous woman 
school-teacher brought suit against the school board of the district 
asking the board to provide a school bus for the Negro school in 
which she taught. For this she had excellent legal grounds. The state 
constitution stipulates that Negroes shall have “equal though sep- 
arate” facilities; and the United States Supreme Court has recently 
validated this principle. The school board, composed entirely of 
white men, evidently recognized the soundness of the teacher’s case 
and suggested a settlement out of court. The Negro, in a spirit of 
unsuspecting agreeableness which marks her race, acquiesced. 
Whereupon the members of the school board dug into their own 
pockets to prepare an old school bus for the use of the Negroes. But 
when the school term was over the valiant Negro teacher was 
dismissed as a trouble-maker. This action stamped the affair as 
extra-legal and the provision of the school bus as an act of benevo- 
lence. 

Charity which craves its own enjoyment ends in sentimentality; 
_ and when it becomes completely infected with self-interest it be- 
comes thoroughly corrupt. ‘The county which is serving as the locale 
of the case study for these observations has seen seven murders of 
Negroes by Negroes in the last year. No one of the offenders has re- 
ceived capital punishment or life imprisonment for his crime. Over 
one-half of the number are free on the streets of the cities and villages. 
This is a simple demonstration of how cheaply the white juries who 
try the offenders esteem the lives of the murdered Negroes. More to 
the argument, it is a demonstration of the efficacy of the low substi- 
tute for love proffered by white friends and employers. ‘The murderer 
is a ‘‘good”’ Negro because he does the job for his white employer 
well; or because he must make a crop for his white employer. Some 
Negroes boast that their employers will take care of them and protect 
them even from the law. This sentimentality lined with self-interest 
ends in ruin for the law, the Negro’s morale, and the white man’s 
use of power. 


II 
The attitude of the average southern churchman falls short of 
Christian love in that it is more concerned with its own enjoyments 
than with the Negro’s soul. Underlying this defect is the identifica- 
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tion of white skins, white manners, and white standards with ab- 
solute good. 

Among a small group of southern clergymen and a proportionately 
larger number of the laity, the Negro is explained in history as the 
son of Ham. Ham’s curse for his shameless conduct toward his 
drunken father was that he should be ‘‘a servant of servants unto his 
brethren.” But the curse, after the fate of many another verse of 
Scripture, has been appended in the minds of its interpreters with the 
fact of the black skin. The idea which reveals the sin in the white 
man’s mind is that God should employ the black skin as a curse. 
Since the white skin is the ultimate good to be desired in colors of 
skin, the white man reasons, to be clothed in a black skin is a curse, 
and this must have been God’s curse upon Ham. In this manner the 
white man makes God in his own image. It must come as a rude 
shock to men who can conceive of a black skin as nothing other than 
a curse to learn that black skins have been praised in literature and 
song, and that men have thanked their gods that they were spared 
the colorless skins of pale men. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has cited as an instance of man’s sin in identi- 
fying himself and his own with the final good that a Negro girl is 
judged beautiful by white people because of the proximity of her 
features and bearing to those of a white girl. The spectre of rampant 
racial intermarriages which haunts some Southerners, and which is 
the most effective bar to even elementary fellowship between the 
races, must be based on the supposition that Negroes would prefer 
white mates to Negro mates if the former were within their range of 
choice. It is a part of such a Southerner’s sin that he cannot conceive 
dusky cheeks as lovely to the Negro’s eye as pale cheeks to his own 
eye. 
The same difficulty in conceding that the Negro has a point of 
view manifests itself in every conflict between the races. When a 
body of Negro troops from a northern state marched through Gur- 
don, Arkansas, recently on the way to army manoeuvres, a near riot 
was precipitated by an argument over the direction of traffic by a 
Negro soldier. The Associated Press dispatch in describing the in- 
cident interpolated the suggestion that the Negroes were not familiar 
with southern customs. How faithfully the press mirrors the people’s 
egocentrism |! It was not ventured that the southern people were as 
ignorant of the northern custom, or that perhaps a group of men who 
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had given up jobs and homes in the defense of the nation were owed 
some good will and concession. 

This temper in the white man’s mind may be a part of the ex- 
planation for the lack of enthusiasm for Negro education in the 
South. The Negro’s picturesque quality lends atmosphere to our 
life, and his parodies throw the white man’s “better” life into relief. 
(It is not so often recognized that the absorption operates in both 
directions: we would be roundly surprised to see how much of our 
life and action show the Negro’s imprint. The white Southerner’s 
speech and the entire nation’s dance music are cases in point.) Among 
our best stories in the South are those exploiting the Negro’s misuse 
of words, his confusions of arithmetic, his interpretations of Scripture. 
His mistakes both entertain us and make us smug in our correctness. 

The possibility of really widespread education for Negroes causes 
some white men to fear for the figure of the kindly old darky uncle, 
singing his spirituals and picking his cotton, lest he should cease to be. 
It is the rankest exploitation of personality to suppose that one race 
exists for the amusement of another. However, the human family 
may be confident that it will lose nothing from its stock of charm by 
Opening opportunity to Negroes, and it will add considerably to its 
stock of justice which is a prior consideration. I have seen Negro 
Ph.D.’s with all that was great and good in the fervent Negro coun- 
try preacher preserved in their manner. 

As is the inexorable fate of all systems which identify their good 
with absolute good, the effort to protect the good in the southern 
white man’s way of life from the Negro ends in the defeat of that 
good. The stones we have tied about the Negro’s neck are about our 
own. We disenfranchise the Negro and in so doing disenfranchise 
most of the whites, who are likewise unable to pay poll tax. Segre- 
gated schools and libraries stagger us with debt. Unwillingness to 
recognize the community of interests of white and Negro laborers 
costs many labor organizations their effectiveness and further em- 
bitters the races where they touch each other at their most quivering 
spot — at the point of economic conflict. 


III 


What can the church do towards a better day for the southern 
Negro and white man for which sensitive souls on both sides of the 
color line pray? The question should be an imperative concern of 
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the church; a problem could hardly be more clearly a religious and 
moral problem. Negro leaders have reiterated that economic oppor- 
tunity is the southern Negro’s basic need. Insofar as the white man is 
involved in its withholding, upon what does it wait? It waits upon 
the conviction that it is sin to pawn old shoes on the Negro as a sorry 
substitute for his rights withheld, to identify white society with ulti- 
mate good in such a manner as to deny the Negro opportunity. 

The non-specific teaching of brotherly love will suffice to remove 
rankling hate and to establish an elementary level of decency. What 
is needed beyond this is a revision of our practice of virtue in the di- 
rection of Christianity’s higher love, the agape of the New Testament. 
This can come only when we are made to see the defect and a better 
way. Here lies the southern clergyman’s great opportunity. In the 
small southern community where race relations are perhaps at their 
worst, his influence is at its greatest. It may even be that a faithful 
and specific witness could harness the social pressures that now oper- 
ate so devastatingly against racial understanding and reverse their 
operation. ‘Then the church showing the larger community a work- 
ing model of brotherhood could begin to pull the community up to 
that better way. 


LAST JUDGMENT 


By HOWARD THURMAN 


It is the judgment scene. 
The climax of man’s pilgrimage has come at last. 
The Judge, like some Oriental Despot, sits enthroned. 
One by one, they come — 
No longer men or women 
Yellow, Red, Brown, Black, White 
Struggling for status, rank, wealth 
and power; 
But human spirits, laid bare 
Without pretense; all shadowy seemings 
Swept away by the mighty spread of ceaseless light. 
‘*T was sick, helpless; 
I was hungry, desperate; 
I was lonely, wretched; 
I was in prison, deserted.” 
Strange, awful words from Him. 
“Oh, I know you were busy, 
So many affairs claimed your thought and energies 
There was so little time left for simple deeds 
Of gratuitous extras. 
Yes! I know all about your temperament, your health — 
Somehow you were always in arrears with chores — 
Excuses came easily, alibis ever at hand. 
I can understand how hard it was for you to overcome 
Your fear of being an ‘easy touch’ or sentimental; 
And then you had so many children — yes — 
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Charity did begin at home. 

Besides 

You didn’t know; but, are you sure? 

Do you remember those flashes of concern 
Of sympathy | | 
That broke across your path at first, 

And then at longer intervals until at last 
There were no more? 

Only the hollow darkness of the self cut off. 
And now no word of mine can alter 

What your days have done. 

The history of your life — That is your judgment.” 


Such is the picture — and there’s no escape. 


REVELATION: A FUNDAMENTAL FOR 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


OME pseudo-philosophies of religion endeavor to elaborate 
conceptions of religion in accordance with general views of 
philosophy arrived at by the study of the physical world and 

of human society, with little, if any, consideration of religion as 
found in the history of mankind. Their exponents either have not 
undertaken any wide investigation of actual religions, or pursuing 
such studies with narrow philosophical presuppositions, have paid at- 
tention only to aspects of religion fitting in with their previously con- 
ceived general philosophy. In contrast with these, a genuine philoso- 
phy of religion must be developed just as a philosophy of nature, a 
philosophy of history, or a moral philosophy. As a philosophy of 
nature begins.with the physical world as its given datum; as a 
philosophy of history is concerned with the facts of the historical 
processes, a moral philosophy with the moral judgments and ethical 
ideals of mankind, so a philosophy of religion must start from the 
actual experiences of religion as its data. 

Even though they endeavored to justify religious beliefs, such as 
that in the existence of God, in the main by the use of arguments 
relative to the physical world, the chief exponents of natural theol- 
ogy, non-Christian and Christian, from Cicero to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, acknowledged some kind of “‘natural’’ religion, 
on the subjective side generic to the constitution of man. Against 
those who supposed that ‘‘natural’’ religion was to be found just as 
such in the history of mankind, Schleiermacher insisted that religion 
has always been manifested in specific historical forms. Philosophy 
cannot ignore the fact that, not merely among Christians but also 
among those of other faiths, there has been an acknowledgment of 
what has come to be called “revelation.” But in philosophy of na- 
ture, philosophy of history, or moral philosophy, there is nothing 
analogous with the distinction frequently made between “natural” 
and “revealed” theology. It is questionable whether philosophy of 
religion can rightly continue to accept that distinction. It should 
formulate a view of knowledge in religion consistent with its char- 
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acter in these other fields of human thought. Apart from specific 
differences, the fundamental character of the epistemology of reli- 
gion should be the same as that involved in other realms of thought. 
Knowledge is an affair of minds. The individual mind, as self- 
conscious, knows itself, but if it affirms that there is nothing beyond 
itself, the irrefutable position of solipsism is adopted. The following 
discussion is directed to non-solipsists prepared to admit that in all 
factual knowledge other than that of self-consciousness, the mind is 
in relation with somewhat other than itself. 


i 


In the study of nature man is confronted with a multiplicity of 
related objects, in their togetherness constituting the physical world. 
With his functions he obtains knowledge of these objects and their 
relations. Though quite obviously tautological, the statement is not 
entirely without significance that if the being of these objects were 
intrinsically unknowable, there would be no knowledge of them. The 
implication of such a statement is that in the most general sense 
there is a revelation of the object to the subject. Unless an object is 
or has been present to some subject, there can be no knowledge of 
the object. ‘To prevent misunderstanding of this rudimentary conten- 
tion, reference may be made to the well-known distinction between 
“knowledge by acquaintance” and “knowledge by description.” 
The latter is based on the former. No description can be accepted as 
knowledge unless it is understood through some acquaintance. 
Knowledge by acquaintance is fundamental. Acquaintance with 
physical objects is the basis for any philosophy of nature. Philosophy 
of history rests on knowledge by acquaintance, involving its own 
types of objects, minds as well as things, presenting or revealing 
themselves. An objectivity, a revelation of values, must be acknowl- 
edged in an adequate moral philosophy which, with a conception of 
ethical values as distinguished from the moral rules by which their 
enjoyment is ensured or protected, recognizes that the moral is not 
a mere social product but a basis for criticism of social behavior 
and reform of social organization. In this general sense of the term, 
revelation is involved in philosophy of nature, philosophy of history, 
and moral philosophy. Bearing in mind the insistence on revelation 
in actual religions, its exponents may claim that revelation is equally 
fundamental for philosophy of religion. 
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II 


Revelation has sometimes been contrasted with reason, to the dis- 
credit of the former. This suggests a failure to appreciate not merely 
the character of revelation but also that of reason. For reason is a 
function of the mind. Reason may reason about reason, but for 
knowledge of anything other than reason, reason must function with 
relation to facts of the individual self-consciousness or the objects 
present to mind. Reason can demonstrate the existence of nothing 
other than itself, and from itself it cannot validly deny the existence 
of anything. For knowledge of anything other than itself, experience 
is necessary, and it is in different forms of experience, related with the 
physical, the moral and the religious, that revelation is involved. 
Reason and revelation are complementary in all knowledge, except 
reason’s knowledge of itself. 

Some of the functions of reason are the formation of concepts, 
their critical analysis, and the apprehension of their relations. The 
not uncommon confusion of the concept with the object, or its sub- 
stitution for it, is due to a false view of reason and a failure to admit 
revelation. Whatever the objectivity of their referents, concepts are 
themselves nothing more than mental events. To acknowledge this 
is necessary for philosophy of religion as for all philosophy. In its pri- 
mary and fundamental sense, when revelation is affirmed in religion, 
it is not meant that concepts are revealed, but an Object, the divine, 
God. Some theological concepts are formed by reason relative to 
this revelation. But, as experience depends in part on the attitude of 
the subject, it may be of different orders of imperfect apprehension of 
God. Concepts developed with reference to such imperfect appre- 
hension are necessarily inadequate to their Object and may also be 
inaccurate. That there are changing concepts of God, relative to 
different levels of religious experience, implies nothing with regard 
to revelation itself. Such changes depend on the diversities of men’s 
religious experience and their use of reason. Though God may be 
ever present, ever revealing himself, to the human mind, there may 
be advances and retrogressions in theological concepts. 

In his criticisms of the traditional cosmological and teleological 
arguments for belief in the existence of God, Kant rightly maintained 
that they lead only to the concept of a supreme being. Pseudo- 
philosophies of religion may mostly be charged either with failure 
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to acknowledge grounds for anything more than a concept of God, 
or with using that term for something other than what is appre- 
hended in religion — generally “reality as a Whole,” whether de- 
- scribed in terms of Naturalism or Absolute Idealism. For religion, 
God is not a mere concept. The divine, however differently con- 
ceived at different stages in history, has been apprehended as a 
reality. The only adequate basis for religion as it is found, and so 
for a philosophy of religion, is a direct acquaintance with God. 

As the reality of the physical world is subject to no “proof” by 
reference to the nonphysical, so the reality of God is subject to no 
“proof” by reference to what is other than itself. Indeed, I fail en- 
tirely to understand what other than a reality itself could demon- 
strate its existence: in short, it is self-proved or proved not at all. ‘The 
physical world is accepted as real by the non-solipsist in its presen- 
tation as object to the knowing mind. The divine is accepted as real 
by the non-solipsist religious person in its presentation as Object to 
his knowing mind. This latter is none the less so, even though the 
fact of such acquaintance may have been obscured for not a few 
minds by theologies which have failed to recognize it. For an appre- 
hension of the reality of the physical, our bodily organs are essential, 
though they are not for the apprehension of the reality of God. The 
distinction is not as great as it may appear, for the sense organs of the 
body must also in some fashion themselves be directly known by the 
mind, otherwise one would be involved in an infinite regress of sense 
organs and/or the mind would not know there is a “‘body.” 

In the foregoing it has been insisted that all knowledge (other 
than self knowing itself, or reason knowing itself) involves the reve- 
lation of an objective other. This is the general notion of revelation, of 
which revelation in religion is only a specific form. In religion God 
reveals himself. It is incorrect to suppose that there must be “‘proofs”’ 
(whatever might be meant by that term) that God exists before one may 
believe that he reveals himself. God asexisting and Godasrevealing him- 
self are apprehended in one and the same experience, for man becomes 
aware of God as revealing in becoming aware of him as existing. 


Ill 


It is important, however, to observe that revelation has particular 
characteristics in different realms of knowledge. Where the object 
revealed is a mind similar in some respects to that of the knowing 
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_ Subject, there may be conscious intention and effort on the part of the 
former actively to reveal itself in particular ways to the latter. 
_ Leaving on one side any discussion whether a human self can di- 
_ rectly know other human selves (i.e., without physical means), it is 
clear that one human mind may reveal something of itself by speech, 
symbols to suggest ideas. If God reveals himself as a mind to minds, 
it is in conformity with the character of the revelation of human 
minds one to another that revelation in religion may implicate the 
suggestion of ideas between God and men. There is widespread con- 
viction of one side of this in the prevalence of religious prayer to 
God. What requires emphasis here is the affirmation in religions 
that God, in some fashion, ‘‘talks” or ‘‘communicates’”’ with men, 
and that this is included in the connotation of the term revelation 
for religion. Unless God is conceived as unapproachable because 
of the differences between him and men, as between minds such 
intercourse appears to be more appropriate than inappropriate. 
Fantastic though many of its methods have been, divination was a 
direct expression of the conviction that God communicates with men 
for their benefit. If attention is given solely to the outward symbols, 
as, for example, the flight of birds among the Romans, the utterances 
at Delphi in Greece, or the inspection of the entrails of the sacrificial 
animal in Babylonia, divination must appear mere superstition. 
There was another, and truly the more important side to the pro- 
cedure, in that generally only particular persons, such as priests, 
gave the interpretations and were considered qualified to give them. 
There was plenty of scope for chicanery, but it is more probable 
than not that those concerned most often participated seriously, 
even with religious reverence. There may have been an attuning of 
the minds of the interpreters to the divine and an effort to obtain 
interpretations in conformity with it. Thus, though for us the sig- 
nificance of divination may lie chiefly in its manifestation of a 
conviction of divine communication with men, there may already 
have been present in it what later came to be considered the true 
mode of divine communication, namely inspiration. 


IV 


As concerned with the physical world and certain phases of human 
life, new ideas undoubtedly appear to be the result mainly of con- 
structive human reflection. Nevertheless, it may be questioned 
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whether they are entirely so. Some thinkers have confessed to what 
they have called “flashes” of creative insight. ‘The emergence of new 
ideas may, perhaps, not be adequately understood by reference 
merely to antecedents. In what he described as “the heterogeny of 
ends,” Wilhelm Wundt pointed out how ideas which had emerged 
independently in widely different times and places had become asso- 
ciated later with a significance of which those responsible for the 
individual emergences had not the slightest foresight. Thus, with 
regard to all ideas, though men are left to do their part in intellectual 
advance, it is not philosophically incredible that there is another 
influence at work leading to the later significances. As the physical 
world with all its contingencies manifests aspects of a dominant unity, 
so the historical developments of human thought with all their 
exoressions of human freedom may be under some similar control. 

To many, the priests and leaders in religion seem to have been, 
and to be, chiefly concerned with the preservation of religious 
dogmas and the perpetuation of institutions. This view does not do 
justice to the leaders’ cultivation of their own religious capacities nor 
their training of others for reception of divine inspiration. Even 
so far as the view is correct, it cannot be allowed to obscure for us 
the fact that advance in morality and religion (and in this the emer- 
gence of new ideas) has been predominantly due to certain out- 
standing personalities who have given themselves up to meditation 
and religious devotion, in which, with their capacities so trained, 
they have apprehended truths fundamental in moral and religious 
progress. With these, inspiration has reached its highest levels. It is 
significant for the present exposition that they have ‘“‘spoken with 
authority” arising from some objective compelling source of their 
ideas. Far from being a product of society, these ideas were the stand- 
point for criticism of it. 


V 


The fact that the utterances of the inspired leaders were in con- 
siderable measure preserved in writings, tenaciously held and con- 
tinuously promulgated as “‘sacred scriptures,” is evidence that they 
were confirmed by the moral and religious capacities of multitudes of 
succeeding generations. Described in such terms as that in them 
God was “talking” to men, revealing to them, these scriptures came 
to be considered “the Word of God.” Recognizing inspiration as 
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expressed in such scriptures, exponents of philosophy of religion 
are not likely to ascribe importance to the vagaries of the notion 
of a “book revelation.” However firmly some have held to that 
_ notion, its significance has been in helping to guard what was judged 
to contain something of importance for human life. In most ages it 
has been appreciated, though not expressed in these modern terms, 
that the scriptures contain only “knowledge by description,” and 
get meaning only on the basis of some “knowledge by acquaintance” 
by the individual who makes use of them. The religious apprehension 
of God by the individual, the revelation of God to him, is funda- 
mental, however much the scriptures may help him in deepening 
and widening his outlook. 


VI 


The view of revelation here presented has been opposed in various 
ways. It has been contended that all human knowledge comes 
through the physical senses related with reason and that man has 
no capacities for any other kind of knowledge. It is ironical that some 
who adopt this attitude also maintain that the reality of the physical 
world is not as it appears to the senses! It is as though the senses 
help to conceal the actual character of the physical world rather 
than assist in its revelation. ‘Thus, even in this direction their attitude 
is tinged with agnosticism. It suggests that, in spite of all subterfuges, 
they still maintain a materialistic conception of man, or, if they 
reject that conception have not yet freed themselves from its im- 
plications. With this limitation the value judgments in morality and 
the appreciation of the beautiful must be described in terms of pleas- 
ure associated with sense experience. Such description is not only 
quite inadequate but also involves serious difficulties in ethics and 
aesthetics. Far more satisfactory accounts are possible by the ad- 
mission of capacities, other than the senses, for moral and aesthetic 
apprehension. The reality of such capacities can be known only in 
actual experience of them, and it cannot be explained away as 
illusory by adherents of mere sense. Similarly, if it is a choice between 
giving an account of what has been called in religion ‘communion 
with God” in terms of the physical senses or acknowledging a non- 
sensuous religious capacity of the mind, the latter definitely provides 
the way of more profound understanding. 

Some Protestant theologians have maintained that man’s own 
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source of knowledge is limited to sense experience and inference from 
it, in order that they might affirm revelation as found in scriptures 
to be ‘“‘the dictated Word of God.” In spite of the fact that many of 
the most eminent Christian mystics and saints have been members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, curiously enough it may almost be 
said that the official attitude of that church is opposed to the view of 
direct awareness of deity. There appears to me to be a fundamental 
inconsistency between the mystical religious life in that church and 
the official attitude regarding the character of religious knowledge. 
I ascribe that attitude in large measure to ecclesiastical reasons. 
The church claims to be mediatorial between men and God, and 
this has seemed to be open to serious challenge once it is admitted 
that God reveals himself immediately to men. However, with such 
revelation, there is still a mediatorial function for the church, in 
consolidating what has thus become known and in transmitting it 
to help train and guide the individual in his search for God. 

A confusion, due to an ambiguous use of the term ‘“‘intuition”’ has 
also led to the rejection of the position here maintained. It has been 
argued that the diversity of the ideas of God in history is a proof that 
there is no intuitive knowledge of God.! The person who has ac- 
quaintance with the physical world is not supposed to have by 
intuition a clear and adequate concept of nature. Concepts whether 
of God or of the physical world are in part the result of human 
intellectual activity. Some early concepts of nature have been as 
unsatisfactory as some early concepts of the divine. With an ever 
present deity, as with an ever present physical world, there has been 
a historical development of concepts concerning him as there has 
been of nature. 

I have maintained that revelation in religion is primarily God’s 
presenting himself as object of knowledge to the minds of men, 
and secondarily God as mind or spirit “communicating” with human 
minds in what is termed inspiration. It has been widely acknowledged 
that God may reveal something of his character and purposes in 
his “works.” Even though one accepts Kant’s criticisms of the 
cosmological and teleological arguments as “‘proofs’’ of the existence 
of God, the significance of revelation in this sense should not be 
underestimated. Nevertheless, its importance must be considered 


1 An example of this kind of confusion and argument is found in Robert Flint’s widely circu- 
lated Theism, Edinburgh, gth ed., 1895, pp. 81-85. int’s widely circu 
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only tertiary. Some have considered this the only source of our 
knowledge of God. But though his works may give us bases for 
inferences about God, they provide no acquaintance with him. By 
itself, revelation in this tertiary sense is quite inadequate as an 
epistemology of religion. That it is inadequate is manifested in the 
writings of those who claim to hold this position, in that they bring 
in a concept of God, the connotation of which goes far beyond what 
their acknowledged sources justify. This concept is taken over from 
actual religion, in which it has been developed with reference to 
experience involving something more and other than the contempla- 
tion of the external works of God. 


VII 


Religion is not merely acquaintance with God: it is also a trust 
in him, an emotional devotion to him, an active co-operation with 
him. With these latter aspects of religion we are not here concerned. 
The immediate question is: ‘‘What is God for religious knowledge?”’ 
_ It is important to answer first: ““God is more than can be expressed 
in human words.” Who is prepared to assert that what the being 
of another beloved human person is to us can be fully described in 
words? There is something fundamental— that always eludes 
description. Nevertheless, some description can be given, and simi- 
larly in the course of history human thought has expressed something, 
however inadequate, of the character of deity as revealed. ‘To in- 
vestigate this in history is an essential for philosophy of religion, 
but is beyond the scope of this paper. A few remarks are necessary 
on this subject. The chief terms in which this description has been 
given are ultimate: incapable of satisfactory definition in other terms. 
Religion affirms that God is holy —a term the attempts to define 
which only seem to lead to confusion and any explanation by refer- 
ence to sense experience is futile. It is essentially the holiness of God 
which has called forth reverence in religion. His majesty and glory, 
similarly incapable of definition, have aroused man’s worship. His 
power, expressed in love, has inspired trust and devotion; expressed 
in wrath against the sinner has occasioned fear. The reactions of men 
in religion are intimately and inseparably related with the qualities 
they have apprehended in him and he has revealed to them. 

In the foregoing, revelation in religion has been considered solely 

with reference to men’s knowledge of God. There is another side 
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of revelation, often neglected. It also includes what God as creator 
reveals to them about themselves, his purposes in their creation, 
purposes to be achieved in part through their free co-operation when 
they are aware of what he desires. He reveals himself as setting ideals 
for their attainment, revealing spiritual values for them to realize — 
in their own selves. From this standpoint human ideals are divine 
goals, and the source of knowledge of them not solely human reflec- 
tion but also divine revelation. Human beings having social rela- 
tions, it is only to be expected that these ideals will manifest them- 
selves as of social “‘utility,” but the religious mind acknowledges 
in them an absoluteness beyond all the relativities of particular forms 
of their expression dependent on circumstances of time and place. 
Orthodox Christian theologians may think that I have neglected 
revelation in its most important aspect for Christians: the revelation 
of God in his incarnation in Jesus Christ. This doctrine requires 
independent treatment too detailed for inclusion here. All that can 
be now done is to consider it in relation to our general discussion 
of revelation. Sometimes it has been urged that only a person can 
properly reveal a person, and that Jesus is such a revelation. But if 
God as spirit is “person,” then it seems that he had revealed himself 
as such independently of Jesus. ‘Those who hold the doctrine of divine 
incarnation in Jesus generally admit the Old Testament as part of 
the scriptures they regard as revealed. Old Testament expressions 
concerning God are distinctly personal, having reference, I urge, to 
religious apprehension of God apart from incarnation. I have found 
nothing more impressive in this connection than what is contained in 
the Hebrew psalms. Other, non-Jewish, non-Christian, religious 
literatures have numerous expressions of the same kind. Long before 
Jesus, and after him quite independently of him, minds have ap- 
prehended God as personal, if by that term we unambiguously mean 
mind or spirit with the character of wisdom, will and love. In their 
treatment of the person of Jesus as though a specific and chief (if 
not the only) revelation of God, orthodox thinkers appear to reverse 
the actual order of what is involved. That order seems to be that 
men came to the knowledge of certain characteristics as divine, 
basically in acquaintance with God himself. Because they saw so 
definitely in the personality, life and teachings of Jesus some of the 
same characteristics, the early Christians came to describe him in 
terms of a divine incarnation. As personality he might perhaps 
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rather have been called “God-like” than ‘“God-incarnate.”? So 
regarded, though we place him highest of human saints, as person- 
ality he is only in a subsidiary sense revealer of God. As given so 
_ supremely to communion with God, he is to be considered pre- 
eminent in the secondary sense of revelation through inspiration, in 
revealing to men something about God, which he had become more 
clearly acquainted with in his experience than they had in theirs. 
Thus, even if one reject the orthodox doctrine of “the Incarnation,” 
it is still possible to maintain that Jesus has a place in a broad con- 
ception of revelation. 


VIll 


Important though the place of Christianity in it, philosophy of 
religion is not philosophy merely of the Christian religion. The con- 
ception of revelation to which philosophy of religion is led is universal 
in its scope: God presenting himself to all men who may respond in 
accordance with the levels of their development and the extent 
and intensity with which they as individuals give themselves up to 
religion. But it may be objected that men manifest little, if any, 
evidence of such experience, that the few who think they have such 
revelation are deluded. In an analogous situation, Plotinus replied that 
all have the capacity, but few use it. All have the capacity, yes: but 
millions of religious have used and do use it. Though they may often 
have expressed it differently, or even given it no expression in words, 
it has been and is the core of religion. Let us admit that inept the- 
ologians have too frequently obscured its actual character. Like the 
thinkers who, while maintaining that knowledge comes only through 
the senses, yet contend that the physical is not as it appears to the 
senses, some theologians, while insisting that religion is not based on 
philosophy yet argue that its establishment rests on inference. He 
that hath spiritual eyes to see, let him see. As Plotinus said: ‘“The 
doctrine serves to point the way and guide the traveller: the vision 
is for him who will see it.” 


FRONTIERS IN RACE RELATIONS 
By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


ACE relations in America, and particularly in the South, 
mean the Negro. Historically, this group has been a diffh- 
cult element to assimilate. It has been an economic, a cul- 

tural, and a political problem. So wide has been the cultural distance 
that in the past it has crystallized relations into almost completely 
separate social institutions. The separation of these social institu- 
tions has permitted each group to develop for its own inner satisfac- 
tions, a separate social life and, to a great extent, separate group 
sentiments and ideologies. The dominant tradition, of course, has 
always been that represented by the white race. The Negro has come 
up in the shadow of this tradition, and has been affected by it even 
to the extent, frequently, of sharing those very sentiments which 
disparage them as Negroes. There is historical explanation for this. 
The Negroes came here as slaves; the great majority of their early 
population experienced slavery; and all of them inherited the stamp 
and stigma of this lowly status. ‘hey represented a culture vastly 
different from the dominant white patterns, and while they lost 
most of the old culture of Africa over the long years of slavery, their 
status as slaves prevented them from acquiring the amenities of the 
new culture to which they had been introduced. 

There existed many deep personal attachments between master 
and slave but we cannot, on the whole, escape the fact that the best 
interests of the institution of slavery lay in maintaining this cultural 
distance — in keeping the slaves contented with their lowly and help- 
less lot, in rigid control over their persons where habit itself did not 
suffice to keep them forever in their place. . 

The social life which the slave worked out for himself was primi- 
tive and quaint. The values and ideals were adequate to themselves, 
but outside the moral scheme of the white society. There may have 
been for some the moral problem of slavery as such, but there was no 
race problem in the sense in which we know it today. The race prob- 
lem came with the release of these slaves into the free status of citi- 
zenship. The conception of the Negro, formed during the years when 
his role was that of a simple and virtually soulless unit of controlled 
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man-power, is deeply embedded in tradition, in all of our institutions. 

There has been growth in the country, in the South — a growth 
that has included the Negro. While there have always been poor and 
backward peoples of all types and races and creeds, the poor and the 
backward have not been the preponderant population. The Negroes 
emerged from slavery under the terrific handicap of poverty, illiteracy 
and a habituated dependency. They have, with the help of their 
friends and their own blundering energy, freed themselves of much 
of this throttling baggage. Their illiteracy has been brought down 
to less than 15 per cent; they have accumulated property in houses 
and farms valued at over $1,400,000,000. They have taken over the 
standards of their host, and in increasing measure live, with under- 
standing, the principles which guide the life of this nation. 

All of these changes, we have been aware, have been bound up 
with other social currents and problems. There have been changes in 
the basic economy of the nation; populations have shifted; black 
and white workers have competed for the same job; and racial issues 
have been confused with economic issues. The struggle has not al- 
ways been an even one, for each step has been marked by a difference 
in treatment in the different groups according to the conception of 
need. It has been assumed that the Negroes, being more backward 
and less important in the scheme of the nation, needed less because 
their standards were lower. And their standards have been kept 
lower because it was assumed that they needed less. New classes of 
the population have come into power. Living in different worlds 
there has been little communication and little knowledge and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the sentiments and ideals of one another. 
To the dominant group this has not mattered; to the Negroes this 
cultural isolation has been most serious. It is in such isolation that 
racial antagonisms develop. We cannot recognize the humanity of others 
until we can imagine their sentiments to be the same as our own. 


I 


Today, most of what is generally regarded as constitutionally racial 
is being viewed as primarily social and the result, largely, of the 
operation of racial controls no longer warranted. Let us, for exam- 
ple, take the question of education. It would no doubt be assumed 
that a backward population would be differentially treated with 
respect to education, but the further assumption would be that 
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this difference would be on the side of compensating for the deficien- 
cies. Actually, the average Negro pupil in the South must spend 9.2 
years completing the eight elementary grades which white pupils 
complete in eight years. In Mississippi, Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, where more than 28 per cent of the Negro pupils are enrolled, 
on the basis of the average number of days schools are kept open, 
g.’7 average Negro school terms are required to equal 8 average white 
school terms in Mississippi; in Louisiana and South Carolina 10.9 
terms are required. Significant also is the amount spent to educate 
Negro and white children. Mississippi spends $38.96 for the educa- 
tion of each white child enrolled and $4.97 for each Negro child. In 
Alabama, the white child receives $36.03, the Negro child $10.65; 
in Louisiana approximately one-fifth as much is spent on the edu- 
cation of the Negro child as is spent on the white child, the amounts 
being respectively $12.62 and $60.37. Such practices help to explain, 
in part, the ineptness of Negroes in meeting some of the new condi- 
tions imposed by our rapidly changing material civilization. 

The death rate of Negroes is twice as high as that of whites; 
three to five times as many of their children die before reaching 
maturity; the average income on which they must live within the 
limits of permitted jobs is at least a third less than the poorest stand- 
ards of the white workers. If they do not own more homes, if their 
children lose hope and faith and wind up in the courts, if more of 
them are out of work and on relief, if they become bitter or, worse 
still, spiritless and dull and burdensome, the first causes might be 
looked for in their cramped and meagre lives, in the strong walls of 
racial policy that explain and justify these restrictions as being in 
the best interest of the nation. 

So far consideration has been given to the impact of racial tradi- 
tion and policy upon the Negroes themselves. They, however, are 
not the only ones to feel the adverse effects. Booker T. Washington 
is perhaps best known for his saying that one cannot hold a man in 
the ditch without staying there with him. In a larger sense the in- 
hibitions prompted by race have extended into fields only slightly, 
if at all, related to race. Let us consider some of the more pervasive 
dangers of our racial policy. We may almost say that it has hin- 
dered the free development of science. Despite the final arrival of 
anthropology at the point of declaring that “there are no sure 
evidences of real racial difference in mental traits,” virtually every 
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racial comparison of mental traits by our scientists up to 1925 found 
this difference because they were looking for it — a species of wishful 
thinking. The urge of tradition to conformity in its social convictions 
and political philosophy, however unfounded in exact scientific 
fact, has led many scientists of otherwise excellent reputations to 
take liberties with the scientific method of inquiry and proof when- 
ever the subject of race has been mentioned. To this tendency may be 
ascribed a measure of the present backwardness of the social sciences, 
and the difficulty of establishing them on a basis as firm and confident 
as that of the physical sciences. 


II 


In the field of economics and labor problems, evidences are plenti- 
ful with regard to discrimination in industry and the ineffectiveness of 
labor organizations in America today. Concerned over discrimina- 
tion in industry, the New York State Legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to study the conditions of the Negro urban population in the 
state, and in 1939 it reported ‘“‘growing discrimination against the 
employment of Negroes in New York in any but menial and unskilled 
jobs.” The financial and mercantile enterprises, employing hundreds 
of thousands of white-collar workers, would not hire Negroes for the 
trades and related industries. With the exception of the garment and 
fur trades and related industries, there were no openings for Negro 
labor in the vast array of factories of the city. ‘The department stores 
used them only as elevator operators, cleaners and cafeteria and 
kitchen workers. In Rochester, out of 35,120 employees in private 
firms, only seventy were Negroes. The largest firm, manufacturing 
photographic equipment and supplies, employing 16,351 persons, 
had one Negro porter and nineteen construction workers engaged by 
a subsidiary corporation. The largest insurance company in the state, 
with more Negro policyholders than all Negro companies combined, 
had not a single Negro in-its force of over 20,000 in New York State 
alone. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
in December, 1940, conducted a survey of employment on defense 
projects, and disclosed that employment was being refused Negro 
carpenters on construction projects going forward in many cities. 
They cited two projects at Fort Dix, New Jersey, and three in Florida 
cities which barred both skilled and unskilled Negro workers. At Fort 
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Dix, for example, three out of 350 carpenters were Negroes. In New- 
port News, Virginia, where Negro skilled and semi-skilled workers 
were being barred from work on government contracts, the contrac- 
tors issued an ultimatum that they would not be used unless they 
were members of labor organizations. In turn, the labor organiza- 
tions said that they would be considered for membership only if 
they were willing to pay a union fee of $100. The regular fee, it was 
asserted by a Negro applicant, was $32.50 for bricklayers. The local 
white unions did not admit Negro members, and looked with dis- 
favor on a separate Negro union. This situation was eventually cor- 
rected after a succession of protests to the Virginia State Employment 
office and the United States Housing Administration. 

Too often race consciousness and competition have taken the place 
of labor policy and co-operation among those who labor. It is neces- 
sary, under the old tradition, to exclude Negroes, and any other class 
thought undesirable, from the advantages of labor and establish them 
as competing forces, strangling the life of labor and creating endless 
conflict at the very source of the livelihood of all workers. Labor has 
revealed itself all too often as being not so much interested in labor 
as in escaping the classification by fixing class lines, and by providing 
for an ultimate underdog. It is a reflection of the same reckless in- 
dividualism and callousness to human values of which they themselves 
so loudly complain. There is scarcely any wonder that the emancipa- 
tion of labor should mean to many American workers the emancipa- 
tion from labor, that the struggle for the privileges guaranteed by 
democracy should degenerate into a snobbish class-consciousness 
among workers themselves, superimposing skilled workers upon un- 
skilled workers, and white laborers, supported by traditional codes, 
upon black workers. 


Til 


Our traditional racial policy has led to something strangely akin 
to corruption of law and justice. A difference has been pointed out 
many times between the criminal rates of England and the United 
States. The clear implication is that there is greater respect for law 
in England than in America, and frequent occurrences in our courts 
tend to bear out this implication. It is impossible, in the first place, to 
maintain with any ultimate self-respect, a differential scale of justice, 
whether it bears down upon the defenseless poor in the North or the 
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defenseless Negro in the South. A few cases, picked at random, can be 
used as illustrations. A colored boy in Vicksburg, Mississippi, stole a 
bicycle and was given five years at hard labor. A white boy tried on 
the same day for stealing $1,900, was given two years. In Houston, 
Texas, a white waiter was fined $25 for illicitly selling liquor to 
soldiers. Four Negroes were fined, by the same judge, $225 for the 
same offense. A white man in North Carolina who shot a Negro was 
given a nominal fine for discharging firearms within the city limits. 
In Alabama, a fifteen-year-old colored boy, charged with rape, was 
sentenced to die in the electric chair. After it was established that the 
boy was not guilty, his sentence was changed to life imprisonment. 
The results of all such cases are as bad for one race as for the other, 
and in the end undermine our national character. 

In a speech made in Brooklyn in 1896 Booker T. Washington dis- 
cussed race relations and talked of just one crime, that of lynching. 
He said: 


The Negro can afford to be wronged; the white man cannot afford to wrong 
him. Unjust laws or customs that exist in many places regarding the races injure 
the white man and inconvenience the Negro. No race can wrong another race 
simply because it has the power to do so without being permanently injured in 
morals. The Negro can endure the temporary inconvenience, but the injury to - 
the white man is permanent. It is for the white man to save himself from his 
degradation that I plead. If a white man steals a Negro’s ballot it is the white 
man who is permanently injured. Physical death comes to the one Negro lynched 
in a county, but death of morals — death of the soul — comes to the thousands 
responsible for the lynching. We are a patient, humble people. We can afford to 
work and wait. There is plenty in this country for us to do. Away up in the atmos- 
phere of goodness, forbearance, patience, long-suffering, and forgiveness the 
workers are not many or crowded. If others would be little we can be great. If 
others would be mean we can be good. If others would push us down we can help 
push them up. Character, not circumstances, makes the man. 


When a single exception to the rule of justice is allowed, the struc- 
ture of the legal machinery is damaged and may, and does, permit 
unfortunate exceptions in cases which do not involve Negroes. It is 
damaging to the character of those temporarily favored by the differ- 
ential justice to expect less than their deserts for violation of the law, 
just as it damages respect for law on the part of those who habitually 
get more than their deserts for violations of the law. 

We are astonished at the increase in crime and the growing dis- 
respect for law and the courts, the rise of racketeers. The criminal 
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who breaks the law solely for his own profit, or because he is pro- 
voked by passion, or is degenerate, is one thing. ‘The issues that are 
most deeply perplexing and ominous,” says Walter Lippmann, “‘are 
those presented by the underworld which defies the law, establishes 
a reign of terror and violence, and draws profits for services per- 
formed for conventionally respectable members of society.” ‘They 
were the illegal aids to nullification, in the past, of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and they were tolerated, despite the disintegration of 
law and order which they entailed, just as the disfranchisement and 
discriminatory practices against Negroes are tolerated; with all that 
this practice carries of disintegration to the fibre of a wholesome social 
order. The Fourteenth Amendment has defended more corporations 
in difficulty than Negroes whose liberties it was designed to secure. 
Lynchings began with Negroes, but the pattern has, under a too easy 
civic virtue, been frequently extended to whites. Bombings, as an ex- 
pression of group disapproval, began in Chicago in the unlawful 
effort to drive Negroes out of certain residence areas. It was not long 
before they became common in labor disputes and, later, in political 
disagreements. 


IV 


Our traditional racial policy has led to abuses in literature and 
art. Every intelligent person familiar with the cultural range of Negro 
life in America knows that the stereotypes of Negroes in literature and 
on the stage are only a perpetuation of traditional concepts which 
have only partial faithfulness to life. And everyone knows that it 
would be considered both unwise and unprofitable to disturb this old 
concept, however well founded in fact such a revision might be. It 
may be mentioned, simply as an interesting fact, that of the thou- 
sands of motion pictures filmed during the past twenty years, one of 
the most persistently popular has been Griffiths’ Birth of a Nation, 
which more than any other has been calculated to stir up racial hatred 
and contempt. 

Racial policy has retarded the cause of education in America. A 
question which delayed compulsory education in the South for many 
years, as, indeed, it delayed sentiment on woman suffrage, concerned 
the full and democratic inclusion of Negroes in this privilege. When it 
was eventually accepted, the compulsory aspect was, except in a few 
conscientious communities, simply ignored. The states least able to 
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support education are bound by the tradition to maintain two sets of 
schools and, further, to balance the difference by diverting to one 
group of children a part of what belongs to another. 

The old tradition has made for bad manners. There is no sadder 
spectacle than that of a normally good man forced by a tradition to 
rudeness and gratuitous insult to an individual of another group 
merely to maintain a set of questionable conventions. It is a sad spec- 
tacle when gentlemen and scholars, and even religious leaders, find it 
impossible to accord simple titles of respect where this respect is 
earned; when meaningless taboos, which have not even the frail sup- 
port of snobbishness, can dictate social behavior which distorts the 
simplest codes of courtesy; when children are taught prejudice and 
even hatred which they would not otherwise feel. 

In listing these enforced artificialities of the old tradition there is 
no intention of holding them up to ridicule. They are recognized as a 
part of the tradition to which we have in large measure been adjusted. 
The pervasiveness of these inherited attitudes, the very naturalness of 
them, the apprehensions which maintain their strength, the very fu- 
tility of words affecting the emotional attitudes which give them life 
and power must be recognized. 


V 


It is the belief of the writer that we can never fully realize the least 
of our most worthy social ideals, or free our own souls until we have 
universalized the social gains of mankind, until the disadvantaged 
classes can share fully the best life of the state and the community. 
Human nature is plastic, and social customs are mutable. ‘There have 
been deep and encouraging changes over Cent years in many fields 
of thought and action. 

It is difficult now, for example, to take seriously the beliefs which 
were current only a few years ago, and which molded and prompted 
behavior in our social relations. We no longer burn witches. We no 
longer try to cure disease by superstition and magic as was done as 
late as fifty years ago. We no longer keep women out of college on the 
‘conviction that their brains are incapable of absorbing the higher 
learning. We no longer believe with Dr. Van Evrie, for example, that 
because of the sloping angle of the Negro’s head, as compared with 
the broad forehead of the white race, any attempt to educate the 
Negro would have the effect of destroying his center of gravity, ren- 
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dering him incapable of walking upright. We no longer believe with 
the early ethnologists that the Negro affords a point at which man 
and beast most nearly approach each other. We hear no more the 
argument drawn from the Bible that “Man was made in the image 
of God, and since God, as everyone knows, is not a Negro, it follows 
that the Negro is not a man.” We hear no more arguments regarding 
slavery as a natural state of the Negro; or that God inflicted sub- 
jection on woman as a punishment for sin (Eve), and on Negroes 
because they were descendants of Ham. These convictions, held not 
so long ago with a passionate fervor, are for the most part museum 
pieces now, and it is difficult to believe that they were ever held seri- 
ously. As these conclusions and practices have changed in the past so, 
we hope, will they continue to change in the future. 

The variable nature of human nature and its response to social 
change are both the challenge and the hope which inspire the step by 
step progress of man in society, and in his relations to his noblest ends. 


VI 


The student of society recognizes in this traditional behavior very 
human elements, very definite barriers to racial understanding. We 
are all shaped by our institutions. We inherit many of our beliefs and 
convictions without examination. Our personalities and our ways of 
acting are frequently predetermined for us by our social world, even 
before we are aware of what is happening. It is only after personal 
challenge and examination that we permit ourselves to see new light. 
We are beset by fears in the racial situation. The fear that a back- 
ward race will do cultural violence to a developing civilization; the 
fear that kindness and encouragement may make a subject people 
unmanageable; the fear that increased education will prompt in- 
creased wants and in the end challenge the security and prestige of 
the dominant society. These fears can take on a deep emotional sig- 
nificance and act as a brake to the simplest of human responses. A 
student of the racial situation in one of our southern communities, an 
anthropologist, makes this very incisive observation: “Nothing the 
white offers to the Negro is more significant in shaping the relations of 
the two races than the respect he withholds.”? This is, in one sense, 
the explanation of much of the underlying bitterness and distrust, 
as well as the warped personalities of both Negroes and whites. 
The philosopher, More, said, “If I wanted to punish an enemy it 
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should be fastening on him the trouble of constantly hating some- 
body.” To this Plutarch’s observation might be added, “If you hate 
(your enemies) you will contract such a vicious habit of mind as by 
degrees will break out upon those who are your friends, or those who 
are indifferent to you.” This, incidentally, is sound social psychology. 

It is a vicious circle. We dislike persons because we do not know 
them, and we do not know them because we dislike them. The con- 
fusion of these elements — social, economic, psychological, emotional 
— constitute today much of what we call the race problem, and makes 
overt efforts at a reconciliation of the races necessary. It gives im- 
portance to such efforts as we are making today to interpret human 
values across the line of race. More important, this confusion of ele- 
ments is responsible in many ways for much of the cultural lag of the 
southern section of the country, and for the compromise which so 
many otherwise good individuals are compelled to make with the 
deeper meaning of democracy. Fortunately, there is an awakening 
intelligence in the South on the social values of a more democratic 
way of life. Where this is not conceived in the interest of highest ex- 
pression of one’s moral self, it is being conceived as a means of social 
and economic salvation. As Sidney and Beatrice Webb, two of the 
foremost British social scientists and philosophers, have pointed out: 
“The chief value of a culture is not to be found in its extent and 
power, but rather in its ability to provide all its members with facili- 
ties for a full life.” Democracy, if it has any validity at all, has its own 
imperative — the protection of the weak, the extending to all individ- 
uals its cultural benefits, and the recognition of all human values. 
There is evidence that the same traditional forces which limit normal 
relations between races are those which are limiting normal rela- 


tions between classes. 
VII 


New voices are being heard today. They are saying with a new con- 
viction that the racial traditions are a part of the economic traditions, 
and that both are outmoded and must be renovated if any effective 
advance is to be made. They are saying that the denial of the full 
privilege of education, of work and of suffrage to a large part of the 
population is short-sighted and dangerous; that the security and pros- 
perity of the nation depend upon the extension of social benefits to all 
of the population. The most cheering prospect in this new outlook is 
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the younger generation that is being released through liberal social 
education. They are beginning to sense the fact that it is impossible to 
become educated and retain the baggage of myths, half-truths, vicious 
stereotypes and chauvinistic orthodoxies that have come to them as a 
part of an irrational social heritage. Both the scientific and the artistic 
spirit of the age are against it. They know that there can be no in- 
tellectual commerce with the rest of the world with minds and emo- 
tions warped by such fears and antagonisms and social blindness. 

They are beginning to see a mutual obligation and responsibility 
among members of a common country and society. Trained social 
workers are among the most liberal of the country, and in this role 
are probably its deepest benefactors. Religious groups account for 
many thousand such youths who are beginning to get this new social 
vision. Even where there has been no direct personal contact the new 
approach to race and to other social questions makes more or less 
necessary a new point of view. This has been the emphasis of the 
social sciences; and it has penetrated into the high schools and even 
the elementary schools. Such is the drift of the times. Daily, those 
organizations interested in providing objective information on the 
South and the Negro receive letters from school children all over that 
section asking information on Negro education, health, work, music. 
In this new curiosity there are the seeds of a lively interest and con- 
cern that may some day flower into the kind of society to which we all 
look forward — a society in which no group need apologize for it- 
self, either because it is exploited or because it is exploiting. 

An attempt has been made to give a picture of the role of the Negro 
in the American economy, to indicate the inescapable influence of 
each group on the other, to indicate the new areas of change, and to 
suggest, in the light of our accepted standards, both the dangers of 
certain aspects of traditional racial policy, and the new norms that 
are possible for the society as a whole. But the subject and its possibili- 
ties should not be left abstract and detached from personal experience. 
One must not rest content because custom changes slowly of itself, 
or because one voice alone can accomplish but little. Fair and just 
answers to these queries constitute the new frontier of race relations, 
and will form the basis of the only relationship that will permit a 
wholesome growth for minorities in America, and a freedom of the 


democratic way of life now so definitely and desperately in the 
keeping of America. 


“THE WAY OF THE SOUTH 
A Regtonal Approach to the Promise of American Life 
By HOWARD W. ODUM 


RECENT award of the Pulitzer prize to Ellen Glasgow for 
her The Way of Life is a reminder of the role which the 


South has played in the regional literature of the nation 
for a long time and of the very great interest which it still holds for 
the literary public. An enumeration of the Pulitzer awards for fiction, 
drama, and newspaper editorials together with the catalogue of 
the best sellers that have come out of the South or that have been 
written about the South would constitute a substantial exercise in the 
study of American culture. 

So, too, in the great body of literature reflecting social and 
economic studies of the region, it has often been said that the South 
is the most documented of any of the great regions of the United 
States of America. This means that it has been studied and explored, 
described and pictured, and labeled as a problem area more than 
any other part of our country. 

The range of all this regional literature has been very wide, and 
the basis of regional and inter-regional interests in the South has 
been a varied one. If we pass over the early romantic literature which 
portrayed the “glory that was” the Old South, and if we omit for 
the time being a considerable body of “realistic”? writing which 
reflected ‘“‘the grandeur that was’’ not — writing as a matter of fact 
unrealistic in its extreme portraiture — we still have a three-fold 
approach to the study of the Southern scene within recent years. 

There was first of all the very substantial body of fiction of the 
more genuinely realistic sort which has interpreted the Old South 
and the New South in authentic perspective and in contrast. There 
was in the second place a very great body of writing descriptive of 
the South from the viewpoint of its social and economic life. ‘This has 
been a prolific field for magazine articles, monographs, and general 
books. More recently there has been a third type of portraiture in 
the form of popular interpretations and studies made by newspaper 
men and representatives of governmental agencies and constructive 
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efforts that have grown out of the emergency economy of the 1930’s. 

The cumulative influence of this literature, the research and edu- 
cational leadership of colleges and universities, and the efforts of 
the schools to come to grips with the realities of regional life have in 
some ways created an almost new level of regional inquiry and plan- 
ning in the South. The South, commonly assumed to be the nation’s 
Number One economic problem, has made great progress not only 
in inventorying its resources and deficiencies but also in comparing 
itself with other regions of the nation and the standards of a good life. 

In spite of all this, it seems likely that the South is still the least 
understood of all the great regions of America. The still prevailing 
picture of the South is a fantastic South pictured for the nation, on 
the one hand, by the romanticist and, on the other, by the photog- 
raphers of pathology. Both of these represent a South that “never 
was on land or sea.”” Thus the South in some ways had the double 
handicap of its own earlier sectionalism, isolationism, economic 
and cultural handicaps within the region and the almost universal 
picture of cultural separatism which the rest of the country assumes 
to be the realistic South. 


I 


There is, however, a very realistic new point of view both in the 
recent comprehensive literature and in the research and planning 
which have characterized the new American regionalism. The new 
approach of course assumes that the way of the South in the future 
is to be the way of America and that the role of the South in the 
nation is no longer one of sectionalism but of the broader regionalism 
in which all of the regions, developed and strengthened, become 
inter-related component units in an increasing great national 
integrated culture. 

The main premise of this viewpoint and planning for the South is, 
therefore, two-fold: first and foremost, are the basic principles and 
framework of the American ideal itself; and second, is the regional 
framework for a better balance and equilibrium between the people 
and their resources in an adequate redistribution of opportunity, 
education, work and wealth. 

In the assumption of the South’s place in the nation from this 
vantage point it is profitable to inquire into the extent to which the 
South is representative of the national background, ideals, trends, 
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as well as to inquire into the realistic prospects of the South’s part 
in the America of tomorrow. 

We may therefore picture the South on the screen of an American 
background of four levels. The first of these was the symbol of the 
“American Dream” in which there was born something new and 
beautiful in the New World, namely, the quest for equal opportunity 
for all men. This was the symbol of the new world of democracy, of 
freedom. ‘This was the dream that the forefathers worked for. 

There was in the second place a great American continent, apart 
from Europe, abounding in immeasurable resources which was to be 
a symbol of a new world in which wealth and weal were to be 
synonymous, in which America was to be the richest nation in the 
world but devoting its great wealth to science, education, and human 
welfare. 

There was then a third great trait, symbol of the frontier and of 
struggle, of conflict between men and nature, between civilized 
Europeans and savage Americans, setting the framework for titanic 
struggle in which exploitation as well as mastery became a trait of 
the new nation. America has been a nation of wars. 

There was also a fourth trait of this great America which was 
reflected in waste; waste of land and forest, of reserves of wild 
life and minerals, waste of human resources and a certain ruthless 
pattern, the results of which are meet for repentance. 

Now for the most part, we have remembered the first great symbol 
of the American Dream but I think we have forgotten the other three 
and that we need to re-examine the realities of our great nation’s 
resources and point to their conservation and wiser use on the one 
hand and, on the other, to take stock of the heritage of our own 
conflict and perhaps repent of some of the great episodes basic to 
reconstruction of the new era. 


II 


What is it that we have forgotten in the biography of a great 
continent in terms of nature? Do we remember that in the beginning, 
before the American Dream, was Nature, primal in its grandeur 
and abundance, primeval in its time-years of as many seasons as 
the mind of man can contemplate? Before Man and his Society, 
before Plymouth and Jamestown, was the American Continent, 
later symbol and reality of a new world apart from Europe or Asia 
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or Africa. In the ever-resurging quest for ‘something to prove this 
puzzle the new world,” it is good to remember that before Man on 
this continent was this Nature, prolific and powerful, kind in its 
nurture, ruthless in its laws, alike merciful and merciless, the eternal 
creator and creature of living societies. 

Yet more specifically, what was the range and kind of natural 
endowment which made men conquer or fight over this wilderness 
of anew world? This primal foundation was twofold: First, there were 
such geographic and ecological backgrounds as were essential to the 
adequate development of any human society; and, second, there was 
something more, something very special, embodied partly in the 
catalogue of the normal elements of American Nature, and partly 
in the distinctive features which were to greet the newcomers to 
American shores. Even without these distinctive features the New 
Continent was rich in the natural elements basic to the architecture 
of all culture and civilization. And these elements reflect further 
that abundance of natural reserves which would insure the rapid 
growth and continued development of a new society. Here, then, 
were early foundations of the new America: 

The “password primeval,” everywhere manifest, echoing a natural glory and gran- 
deur before ever Greece and Rome came of age. 

Beauty and mystery and awe-inspiring power enough to engage the aspiration, 
the curiosity, and the worship of any race of men. 

The eternal storehouse of a sustentation area adequate to support life and to insure 
the survival of the group, 

The regional balance of Earth-Nature and Aborigines in the long road of cultural 
evolution. 

The optimum convergence of many factors of situation and resources, of necessity 
and ingenuity, 

The stimulating and constraining power of a climate of extraordinary range and 
consistency, 

The essential resources needed for all the primary occupations of hunting, fishing, 
lumbering, mining, and farming, 

The master pattern of ruthless frontier strategy and survival. 

And always the time quality in the resistless flow of season and the never-failing 
cycle of suns. 

To understand this America; to appreciate its rugged road to now; 
to love its rocks and rills; and to project its future prospects and 
dilemmas is to sense the meaning of all this. For here were standard 
endowments of nature happily converging with the new migrations 
of men and the new breakaway from European patterns of bondage. 
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It must be clear, therefore, that in addition to those traits which 
appear common to the beginnings of all societies, there were certain 
distinctive features on the great American Seaboard and its Ap- 
palachian horizons that, from the earliest days, have foreshadowed 
the shape of things to come; that set the stage for new world survival; 
that tempered the new American democracy; and that conditioned 
the development of the future regions and people of the United 
States. 


Ill 


There also was a third vivid feature, inseparable from landscape 
and continent: ever the fleeting Red Man, himself a sort of personifi- 
cation of Nature, sometimes slipping through the trees in hidden 
paths, or silently skimming along stream routes; sometimes boldly 
becoming a part of the landscapes, as if he ran down from Appalachia 
to the sea to be first welcomer to strangers; sometimes terrible, some- 
times indescribably pathetic; sometimes as simple and beautiful as 
Nature-folk; but always an unforgettable picture. 

As the early frontier settlements advanced further up stream and 
into the interior, Indian Man and Nature were still inseparable forces 
of the New Continent. If the American picture has inevitably been 
portrayed as the epic of pioneer in the mastery of frontier, the Red 
Man was always the inevitable accompaniment, inseparably asso- 
ciated with the frontier. It was so in the coastal plains; it was so in the 
plateaus and highlands and the mountain ranges of the Appa- 
lachians; it was so back through Cumberland Gap and old ‘“‘Kain- 
tuck” and in the Ohio country. It was so from Champlain’s inland 
sea to the Great Lakes and on down the Mississippi; it was so as 
the frontier ever became west and farther west; and it was pre- 
eminently true again of the far-western plains. 

With reference to our third trait we must not forget that our con- 
flict with the Indian was a foreshadowing of our later treatment of 
the Negro and other minority groups. This epochal conflict between 
two worlds was to be not only epic in itself, but reminiscent of the 
long road back and prophetic of the long years of new and refined 
conflict ahead. As reflecting the past, the multiple episodes of 
slaughter and carnage continued the patterns of the primitive, some- 
times intensified and sometimes modified through new societal 
arrangements being attempted in the new world. But the recurring 
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motif of frontier drama never deviated from the age-old ruthless 
conquest and primary conflict. 

For the whites of the Old World, there was heritage of Spanish 
cruelty and treachery, flowering in the unbelievably vicious and 
unintelligent slaughter and slavery of unoffending Red Men. There 
was, first, the upper European heritage of beheadings and extinction 
patterns which reflected a relentless old world policy toward dis- 
senters and revolutionists. And there was further the unyielding 
religious and relentless purpose of Puritan and Cavalier America, 
either to convert or to kill the new heathen, raging as the very in- 
struments of the devil himself. 

For the Red Man and his system of life and purpose there was 
the age-long pattern of massacre and slaughter, symbolic of Nature’s 
survival struggle, what time new families became clans and tribes 
contesting and fighting for Nature’s rich resources of supplies and 
climate and position. There was no quarter here; nobility and 
righteousness were often measured by the purpose and success with 
which the enemy was dispatched. Scalp-chief, scalp-dance, scalp- 
ceremony grew up along with ceremonials and prayers for rain and 
for benediction from the Great Spirit. There was nothing bad or 
unusual here, only Nature’s inexorable extension into the primitive 
pattern; yet a terrible thing when concentrated in the slaughter of 
settlers in the New World. Thus.crashing thunder, later symbol of 
the natural and inevitable heritage of first Americans. 

For both the Europeans and the first Americans there was heritage, 
on the one hand, of the universal trend towards expansion, explora- 
tion, migration, and conquest, and on the other, of self-defense, the 
preservation of life and liberty, and the assumptions of divine favor 
and guidance. ‘These were no more nor less than the normal, natural, 
and logical drives and urges that are recorded in the annals of 
progress as it has been reflected in history. Only the stage and the 
setting were new and the form and direction of progress distinctive 
as an American epoch. For the Europeans it was to be the destiny 
of a new world of men; for the Indians it was a dramatic and pathetic 
last stand. For the nation it was again the ever-recurring motif of 
struggle and mastery. 

With reference to that which was further prophetic of the years to 
come, this conflict of the two cultures of the Old and New World 
would set the incidence for the whole of America’s future and would 
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mark measuring points in the history of civilization on and up 
through the twentieth century. It would condition the incidence of 
exploitation of Nature and Red Men, of Negro and immigrant. It 
- would set in motion the ever-ruthless trend toward the extinction 
of the American Indian. It would set the stage for religious coloring 
of political and economic institutions, and it would provide complex 
culture background for the coming mighty struggles over the rights 
and might of common man in conflict with exploiters or authority. 
And it would afford a thousand vantage points from which the 
America of the twentieth century might appraise itself, might take 
stock and defend itself against another conflict of two worlds, again a 
conflict so powerful and amazing as to shake the pillars of two worlds. 


IV 


With reference to our fourth great American trait, namely, that 
of waste and ruthless exploitation, with reference to our negation of 
democracy and equality of opportunity, we must remember that 
America is no more exempt from the old laws of the “‘wages of sin”’ 
than are any other nations or peoples and that America has never 
yet taken full stock of its mistakes and re-dedicated itself to the 
remedying of the great ills which followed. This is especially true of 
the South. 

For, when we check the southern regions of the United States 
we find a large measure of our inheritance in each of these aspects 
of their American life. The South has shown great loyalty and 
patriotism to its ideals and its religion but, due to its racial heritage 
and situation and the inequalities which have grown out of that and 
other handicaps, its ideals and practice of democracy have been 
far short of the American Dream. In the waste of resources, the South 
ranks high. From having perhaps the greatest abundance of all 
America’s natural resources, if we include climate, situation, and all 
the concentration of physical favors, the South came to reflect in 
a very large measure soil erosion, cut-over lands with such resulting 
conditions as to be labeled the nation’s Number One economic 
problem. 

And the South has retained its frontier trait of a warlike disposi- 
tion in its attitudes towards race and some other problems. 

Now, all of this is of the utmost importance if we are to sense the 
role of the South in the future development of a great nation: for the 
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assumption is that the South is the testing ground for American 
regionalism and American democracy because its problems are more 
difficult and varied and because it has inherited a larger number of 
handicaps. It must be clear that this is one reason why the South is 
devoting itself more earnestly to its regional development than other 
regions and it must be clear also that the problem is one for reason- 
able national co-operation. 


V7 


This means that the second major background upon which we are 
to seek to understand and develop the new way of the South in the 
nation, must be bottomed on the new American regionalism in 
contradistinction to the old American sectionalism. This assumes 
that the balance of men and resources in the great major regions of 
the United States becomes the supreme problem of the new era. 

There is general agreement upon the delineation of not less than 
six and not more than ten great composite groups of state regions. 
When we speak of the South, therefore, we are speaking of two 
Souths, the great southeast of eleven states and a great southwest of 
four states. In this particular discussion, we are referring primarily 
to the southeastern region in the United States composed of Virginia 
and the two Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Louisiana, ‘Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Such a regionalism is a tool for attaining balance and equilibrium 
between people and resources, men and machines, the state and the 
folk. It is a tool of the democratic process in that it provides for the 
redistribution of the good things of life and of opportunity to work 
within the framework of every people’s geography and of their 
inherent cultural equipment. It is a tool for democratic world recon- 
struction in the post-war world, because it is through co-operative 
regionalism rather than economic nationalism that the society of 
tomorrow can be organized for human welfare instead of for military 
achievements. It is a tool for political planning, because it takes into 
consideration the rights, privileges, resources of people and areas, 
and stresses self-government and self-development as opposed to 
coercive centralized power. It is a tool for social planning, because 
also it offers specific technical workable ways of developing and 
conserving resources for human-use ends. 


Regionalism is at the opposite of sectionalism, isolation, and sepa- 
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ratism. It wants no self-sufficiency in economy. There can be no 
region except as it is a part of the total nation, each region being a 
constituent unit in the whole, and the wealth and welfare of the total 
_ are measured through the integration of the wealth and welfare of 
each region. By the same token, each region can be enriched and 
developed only through the American principle of national demo- 
cratic co-operation and representation. 

Such a regionalism is insurance against any economy which allows 
for the “haves” and the “have nots” in areas of American democracy. 
There could be no justification in a well-integrated American 
democracy for a system or setup of public administration and 
philosophy which would assume weakness, deficiency, and poverty 
in one region with strength, efficiency, and abundance in another. It 
would be unbelievable if it were not true, that such an organization 
of American democracy should have come so near to realization. 
Regionalism, therefore, both strengthens the economic total of the 
nation and avoids conflict, on the one hand, and prevents the necessity 
for special relief, special differentials, and privileges, on the other. 

As relates to the universally desired redistribution of wealth and 
opportunity, regionalism, contrary to doctrinaire philosophies, pro- 
vides the only way for such an enduring and effective redistribution 
by creating in each region the capacity to produce and use wisely 
wealth which comes from the development and utilization of re- 
sources and men within the framework of the region and the equip- 
ment of the people. 

The enrichment of each region, in addition to the development 
and use of its resources, the training of its people, and the balance of 
its industry, contributes powerfully to the wealth of the nation. 
This wealth, in turn, directed from Federal sources may be used in 
co-operative and equalizing funds for leadership, research, training, 
and planning to the essential democratic processes of state and 
regional representation. 

The way to train youth and to guarantee security and reality for 
the American army of the new generation, to raise standards of living, 
to insure equal opportunity and security is to develop regional 
capacities and programs and to work out inter-regional optima, 
rather than draining some regions for the benefit of others or con- 
centrating in one region abnormal situations subversive to the de- 
velopment of a great unified nation. 


} 
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So, too, the way of defense is essentially the uniform strength of 
all regions to provide their part in the nation’s total and in particular 
to guarantee the national reserve essential for permanent defense and 
permanent citizenship. 

The way to effect a wholesome decentralization of wealth, of 
power, of people can be only through the regional balance of men and 
resources always with view to the national integration and unity of 
a strong people. 

If there is any way to prevent totalitarianism and over-centraliza- 
tion, it is to provide safeguards and guarantees in the representation 
of a sound regionalism bottomed in the American principle of geo- 
graphic representation and balance of power of the people; and if 
there is any way to prevent the rule of persons rather than of the 
rule of laws and constitutions it is through this continuing 
equilibration. 


VI 


Now, manifestly, the way of the South in the new American epoch 
must clearly find its greatest and richest development within the 
framework of this natural background and regional national econ- 
omy. Tested within this framework, the South ranks high both in 
conformity to the national heritage and in the deficiencies and 
obligations which face it at the present time. That is, since the South’s 
ideology is thoroughly patriotic and religious, with still much of 
the frontier heritage, and since the South perhaps had the best part 
of the natural resources but also wasted a greater portion, it now 
reflects greater deficiencies and obligations than other regions. 
Likewise the South’s handicaps from war and the fighting spirit are 
greater than those of any other region. And recapitulating all of 
these backgrounds and hazards, the South has the most realistic of 
all the natural problems in its bi-racial civilization. 

Here also is great opportunity for high purpose and for the dedica- 
tion of all our institutions — political, religious, educational, indus- 
trial, and social — to as great motivation as ever the forefathers 
before us had. Then add the crisis of world war and world conflict, 
and we come bluntly and boldly to face the same issue which faced 
the first Founding Fathers, namely “to covenant together for the 
better ordering of our society.” 


But covenants now mean action and planning more than in the 
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earlier days. First, we shall need to envisage certain general ob- 
jectives and then point to more specific ways and means of attaining 
them. Of the general objectives there is first of all the need for 
a better balanced economy: which means several things. There is 
the need for a better balance between industry and agriculture, 
between city and country. But in this balance we must keep in mind 
a better balance and equilibrium between the people and their 
work and between resources and their use. Then there is the need 
for a better balanced agriculture which means balance between cash 
crops and diversified reinforcing agriculture. In all of this there is, 
therefore, the essential task of finding a better balance in the dis- 
tribution of work, land, opportunity, education or between the 
relatively large part of the people who have opportunity and the 
relatively large ratio of Negroes and handicapped white folk who 
have less. This means, then, that an over-all problem is still that of 
race relationships. This means again that there is the special problem 
of leadership and of strengthening our institutions of learning and 
technology. 

In approaching these technical problems it is understood that we 
assume the continued need for strengthening our great American 
institutions, the home and family, the school and education, the 
church and religion, the state and government, industry and work, 
the community and association. These represent the democratic 
way of serving the many-sided needs of the people of, for, and by 
all the institutions as opposed to the totalitarian way of coercion 
through one institution alone, namely, the state and the power of 
might. As a matter of fact it will take the combined efforts of all our 
institutions to work out this problem. 


Vil 


There appear to be three major tasks for the co-operation of all 
of our institutions and for the participation of all the people. The 
first of these is to create for our Southern youth a new sense of the 
meaning of resources, natural wealth, its importance in the survival 
and welfare of the people, and the need for new reaches in conserva- 
tion. Like unto this is the need for a new sensing of the meaning of 
work, of standards, of achievement and of the will to stand by and 
work out this great part of the American Dream which conserves 
our wealth, develops it wisely and uses it well. Our Southern youth 
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do not now have such a sense of the meaning of land and people, 
wealth and work. On the one hand, our educational system has 
tended to imply that the essence of culture was elsewhere and, 
on the other hand, our heritage of slavery and the Negro has not 
emphasized the bigness and dignity of work. 

A second similar need is to create a wider range of occupational 
opportunity for Southern youth through the development and wise 
use of our regional resources in a better balance between the people 
and their regional opportunities. If we follow the present trend, 
including the mechanization of agriculture and an unbalanced 
economy, scarcely more than half of our Southern youth may look 
forward to the American Dream of equal opportunity to work in 
adequate environment and to develop themselves for a full-fledged 
life vouchsafed by the American ideal. This is a problem for all 
institutions but especially for the scientists, the educators, and for 
capital and labor, working together as they have never worked 
before. 

A third task is that, after we have created this new sense of work 
and wealth and a greatly widened range of occupational opportunity, 
we must train our youth to do the work that awaits them. They are 
not now so trained and many of our failures to find new and sub- 
stantial industries, and particularly important war industries, have 
been due to our lack of trained workers. 

In all of these problems it must be recognized that some of the 
first essentials are increasing the wealth, organization, skill and build- 
ing power of our Southern regions. We must attain this increased 
capacity through several avenues; raising our own standards and 
increasing values, wages, income, as well as building a regional 
economy which will attract the desirable frozen assets of Southern 
wealth in other regions. And we must work out adequate co-opera- 
tive regional contributions to the nation and the national-regional 
reservoir of equalizing funds, co-operative leadership, and skilled 
training. All of these assume the steady, continuous, and long-time 
development of this regional-national co-operative effort looking 
toward what we sometimes call the “South at its best: attainable 
standards of economy and culture by 1950.” 

Yet there are two over-all problems which ought not to have to 
wait for the long-time process. One is our problem of waste and 
exploitation now long since being attacked through conservation 
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programs: second, the resulting inequality which comes from the 
South’s having half the farm tenants in the nation. The second 
problem is the South’s greatest physical, cultural and spiritual 
problem, namely, a continuing development of its bi-racial civiliza- 
tion. In addition to adapting the special problems which we have 
mentioned alike to white and Negro, the South is trying to assume 
a new fellowship which substitutes the fair and equitable Christian 
way of treatment of the Negro for the old debates and harangues 
with reference to superiority and inferiority. If the South could 
wholeheartedly assume in a realistic practical way what it already 
assumes in its ideological religious professions, it would at once 
make an epochal contribution to a new world of American leadership 
and democracy. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON INTERCOMMUNION 


By Hucu THomson KERR 


HE Faith and Order Continuation Committee meeting in 

Clarens, Switzerland, August, 1939, voted that a commission 

be established to study the subject of Intercommunion. It was 
later agreed that the commission should be organized in two sections, 
one in the United States and Canada, the other in Europe. Needless 
to say that the European section, because of the war, has not been 
organized. Nevertheless certain factual information has been gathered 
and some progress made. The Commission now reporting was ap- 
pointed by the American Section of the Continuation Committee, 
February, 1940. The Commission began its work immediately and, 
after four full sessions, concluded its final report in October, 1941. 
This report, which will be published in full, speaks for the American 
churches only and certain inferences and conclusions will doubtless 
be modified when the complete report is finally drafted. 


I 


The membership of the American section included representatives 
of the following communions: the Southern Baptist, the Northern 
Baptist, the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Disciples of Christ, 
the Methodist, the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., the Greek Orthodox, the Congregational- 
Christian, the Church of the Brethren, the United Lutheran, and the 
United Church of Canada. There was a full attendance at all meet- 
ings, which were characterized by genuine fellowship and a deep 
desire to reach a common understanding. 

The need for such a commission is obvious. In the report of the 
Continuation Committee Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, the Associate Sec- 
retary in America, says: 


It is a curious fact that, whereas there is a vast literature on the subject of 
intercommunion expounding what different people think ought to be done, there 
is, so far as I know, no volume in which one can find authoritative statements of 


what are the actual rules and customs governing the practice of the different 
Churches. 
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The Commission, therefore, was instructed (a) to set forth the exist- 
ing situation as regards the rules and customs regulating intercom- 
munion and open communion in the different Christian bodies; (b) 
to set forth the grounds on which intercommunion or open commun- 
ion are allowed or disallowed; (c) to consider the principles which 
should govern the practice of the ecumenical movement in regard to 
intercommunion and open communion; (d) to present to the com- 
mittee at its meeting in 1941 a report embodying the results of the 
Commission’s work. 

The Commission sought to confine its work to the definite objec- 
tives here set forth. It recognized the findings presented in the report 
of the Theological Commission appointed by the Faith and Order 
Movement under the able chairmanship of the Bishop of Gloucester. 
These, in the volume entitled The Ministry and the Sacraments, contain 
much material impinging upon the subject of intercommunion. The 
Commission deemed it unwise to traverse this ground anew. Further- 
more, the Commission sought at the very beginning to clarify the 
terms “‘intercommunion”’ and ‘‘open communion”’ by accepting the 
following formula: 


By “‘intercommunion” we understand full mutuality as between two or more 
churches with respect to the ministers who may celebrate, as well as the members 
who may partake of, the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion; by ‘‘open commun- 
ion” we understand the extension by a given Church of the privilege of com- 
municating to the members of another Church or Churches. Where ‘‘open com- 
munion” is mutual, we have a form of limited ‘“‘intercommunion,” but it is 
important not to confuse such limited intercourse with full “intercommunion.” 


It was decided to secure all data available before entering upon 
conference and discussion. Two assignments, therefore, were made 
to the representatives on the Commission. The first was a request for 
careful answers to a questionnaire prepared by the Commission in 
plenary session setting forth the practice of each of the communions 
represented regarding intercommunion and open communion, and 
the basis for such practice. The second request was for a prepared 
statement, of not more than 500 words, setting forth the belief held 
and the practice followed by the communions represented. There is, 
therefore, in this report manifest duplication and overlapping; but 
the Commission was able from the documents that came into its 
hands to frame a comprehensive report and make factual recom- 


mendations. 
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II 


There will doubtless be enough interest in the procedure followed 
and the conclusions reached to have the questionnaire presented 
together with a brief review of the positions held by the Churches 
represented on the Commission. 

The questionnaire read as follows: 


1. What is required by your Church as to the officiating minister at the Lord’s 
Supper? 

2. Can others than ordained ministers so officiate? 

3. A. What is the practice of your Church with regard to admission to the 
communicant membership — 

(1) of children: 
(a) customary age? 
(b) preliminary requirements, such as baptism, instruction, confirma- 
tion, etc.? 
(c) method of admission (e.g., rite or ceremony)? 
(2) of other persons: 
(a) preliminary requirements, such as baptism, instruction, confirma- 
tion, etc.? 
(b) method of admission (e.g., rite or ceremony)? 
B. What are the rules and practice of your Church with regard to communi- 
cating at a particular observance of the Holy Communion? 
C. What are the rule and practice of your Church with regard to “open 
communion’’? 

4. How frequently is the Holy Communion customarily observed in your Church? 

5. How does your Church connect the Holy Communion with God’s grace? Is it 
a means of grace in a sense different from an ordinary service of worship? If so, 
how? : 

6. Is the primary emphasis of your Church upon its responsibility for the Holy 
Communion as necessary to the spiritual growth of its members or upon the 
Communion as an expression of the unity of the whole body of Christ? 

7. In what sense and to what extent does your Church regard the Lord’s Supper 
as a memorial? Does it view this as sacrificial in character? 

8. Do you regard the Holy Communion as a necessary ordinance 
(a) for individual salvation? 

(b) for the existence of a Church? 

g. Do you consider that there is any benefit in non-communicating attendance at 

the Holy Communion? If so, what? 


In answer to the first and second questions, ‘“‘What is required by 
your Church as to the officiating minister at the Lord’s Supper?” and 
“Can others than ordained ministers so officiate?” there is generally 
acknowledgment that ordination is required: although acute differ- 
ences presented themselves here. The Northern Baptist says: ‘The 
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ordinance at which a layman officiates is equally valid.” The South- 
ern Baptist: “In rare instances licensed preachers have been in- 
vited to officiate.” The Disciples of Christ: “Ordained elders also 
officiate.” The Methodist: “Normally one must be an ordained elder, 
but in country places occasional dispensation is given for a deacon.” 
The United Church of Canada: ‘Under the strictest supervision, 
certification may be granted to particular Home Mission Agents to 
administer both Sacraments. But this is not to be regarded as affect- 
ing the regular practice of the Church; it is an adaptation to meet an 
abnormally difficult situation.”’ On the other hand the Greek Ortho- 
dox demands valid ordination. The Protestant Episcopal’s Low 
Church statement says, ‘“He shall be a Priest Episcopally ordained’’; 
and the High Church statement asserts, ‘“He must be a priest or- 
dained by a Bishop of Apostolic Succession.” The replies, therefore, 
to these first two questions present one acute situation with which 
the Commission had to deal. 

The third question is both comprehensive and critical. It relates 
to current practices and requirements for admission to communicant 
membership; first as to children and second as to other persons; to 
the rules and practices regarding communicating at a particular 
observance of the Holy Communion and as to the rules and practices 
relating to “open communion.” These questions were more than 
once revised, since the answers involved brought the committee 
face to face with the central problem of intercommunion. 

On the whole, the Churches agree as to the appropriate time for 
admission to the Holy Communion. In general “early adolescence” 
with the ages ranging from twelve to sixteen years is the period 


mentioned. The Southern Baptists, however, state that “‘some are 


as young as seven years’; and the Greek Orthodox asserts, “‘all ages, 
beginning with babyhood.”’ The Baptist and Christian Churches 
admit by “baptism by immersion” while the other communions 
practice infant baptism and confirmation. The Presbyterian Churches 
receive baptized children on ‘‘confirmation of baptismal vows” and 
others by “‘baptism and public profession of faith in Christ.’ The 
Episcopal Church admits to the Holy Communion by “baptism and 
confirmation by a Bishop.”’ 

There is a noticeable emphasis, on the part of all the Churches, 
upon proper instruction before reception to membership and con- 
firmation. The Episcopal Church demands the “‘ability to say the 
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Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments 
plus instruction in the offices preceding Order of Confirmation.” In 
many churches communicant classes are held which vary according 
to the standards of the church and the ideals of the pastor. 

The replies to cognate questions regarding the rules and practices 
of the Churches as to communicating at particular observances of 
the Holy Communion and the attitude towards open communion, 
present such a divergence of views that it is difficult to discover the 
way to unity and intercommunion. It is necessary here to record 
the answers in some detail. Northern Baptist Churches “practice 
open communion” and “issue a general invitation at the church 
service for all who profess to believe in and follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ to partake of the Lord’s Supper.” Southern Baptist Churches 
state that there is “can increasing number of Southern Baptist 
churches that practice open communion of Christians, but many 
churches still invite only ‘those of like faith and order’.” The 
statement of the Church of the Brethren must be quoted: 


There is a growing sentiment and practice in the Church of the Brethren toward 
open communion, restricted however to those whose manner of life satisfies their 
Brethren acquaintances that they exhibit a quality of moral living sufficiently high 
and distinctive to be of Jesus Christ and not of the world — and so Brethren were 
willing to commune with them. This never takes the form of a broadcast public 
invitation to everyone to attend the Communion. 


Open communion is almost universally observed among the 
Disciples of Christ, “It is generally understood that members of 
other denominations are welcomed.” The United Lutheran Church 
states that “open communion is not favored as a general practice.” 
The generally accepted rule is, “Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran 
ministers only. Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants only. 
Exceptions to the Rule belong in the sphere of privilege and not of 
right.” The Presbyterian Churches extend an invitation “in the most 
generous terms and has been interpreted by our General Assembly to 
refer to all members of evangelical churches who may be present.” 
The Methodist Church reports that “open communion (while not 
official) is general. Those are invited who are seeking to ‘follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth’.”” The answer of the Greek 
Orthodox Church states that practice differs in different national 
churches. There are, however, definite rules in the Russian Orthodox 
Church such as fasting, prayers, meditation, abstinence from pleas- 
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ures, confession, absolution and bodily purity. ““The Orthodox 
Church does not know the practice of the ‘open communion,’ while 
rules exclude the very possibility of it.” The Low Church statement 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church asserts: 

There is no rule which regularizes open communion, and the rubric at the end 
of the Order of Confirmation would, if literally interpreted, restrict the reception 
of Communion to confirmed persons. Many Episcopalian Bishops and Priests, 
however, look upon this rubric as a rule of domestic discipline and “open” the 


Communion to baptized Christians of other Communions who desire to come in 
Repentance and Faith. 


The High Church statement says: 


According to the faith and practice of the undivided Catholic Church of the 
Fathers, to which Anglicanism has always appealed, no one is to be considered a 
member of the Church, in the full sense of the word, with the right to communicate 
at her altars, unless he has been validly baptized and validly confirmed, and is in 
union with his lawful Bishop. 


The United Church of Canada invites “all who, having come to 
years of discretion, have made credible profession of faith in and 
obedience to the Lord Jesus’? to communicate; and such also is the 
position of the Congregational-Christian Church. 

From this analysis it is readily seen how difficult it is to reconcile 
the conflicting views. This conflict at the present time seems to be 
inescapable, and the judgment reached by the Commission reflects 
this conclusion. 

The remaining questions asked of the representatives of the 
churches by the Commission may be answered more briefly. To 
the inquiry ‘‘How frequently is the Holy Communion customarily 
observed in your Church?” the replies are: Northern Baptists and 
Methodists, monthly; Southern Baptists, quarterly; Church of the 
Brethren, in the Spring and Fall; The Disciples of Christ, weekly; 
Lutherans and Presbyterians, four to six times a year and on festivals; 
Greek Orthodox, daily, often weekly; Protestant Episcopal, first 
statement ‘“‘every week,” second statement “Every Sunday, in many 
parishes daily; The United Church of Canada, “three to twelve 
times a year.” 

The fifth question is theological, ‘“‘How does your Church connect 
the Holy Communion with God’s grace? Is it a means of grace in a 
sense different from an ordinary service of worship? If so, how?” 
Without calling the roll of the churches, the answers vary in the 
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same way as do the answers to the question concerning open com- 
munion. Lutherans “‘believe it to be a veritable Means of Grace” and 
“different from an ordinary service of worship.” The Greek Orthodox 
assert: 

It is different from an ordinary service of worship. The union of the faithful with 
Christ and the indwelling in him of the Holy Spirit are mediated in the Holy 
Communion by the participation of the faithful in the “divine meal” not only 
morally, but physically, bodily; he is grafted on the “true vine,” incorporated in 
Christ not allegorically but really; he is in Christ and Christ in him otherwise than 
outside the Holy Communion. 


The Protestant Episcopal Low Church statement asserts that the 
Holy Communion is ‘“‘a principal means of grace”’ different from all 
other services; while the High Church statement affirms that ‘‘in the 
other Sacraments we receive grace, but in the Eucharist we receive 
the very Author of grace in His Body and Blood, His Soul and His 
Divinity — all that He has and is.” 

No clear or particular answer is given to question six: “‘Is the 
primary emphasis of your Church upon its responsibility for the 
Holy Communion as necessary to the spiritual growth of its members 
or upon the Communion as an expression of the unity of the whole 
body of Christ?” A similar idea is behind question seven, ‘‘In what 
sense and to what extent does your Church regard the Lord’s Supper 
as a memorial? Does it view this as sacrificial in character?’’ Most of 
the Churches respond by saying that the Lord’s Supper is a memorial 
and not a sacrifice. There are, however, Churches which while as- 
serting the memorial nature of the Sacrament also emphasize its 
sacrificial nature. The Lutheran reply says, ‘“The commemoration 
of the Lord’s Supper involves eucharistic sacrificial elements of true 
worship, of praise and thanksgiving, of self-dedication, high resolve.” 
The Presbyterian, ““The memorial is not ‘a sacrifice’; but ‘the memo- 
rial of Christ’s sacrifice of Himself.’ It involves our self-offering as 
we receive it, presenting ourselves a living sacrifice to Him.”? The 
Greek Orthodox: “‘It does view this as sacrificial in character. The 
redeeming death of Christ is understood to be a sacrificial act, and 
this is, by extension, reproduced in the Holy Communion where ‘the 
Lamb of God . . . is sacrificed’.”” The Low Church Episcopal state- 
ment asserts, in the language of the Book of Common Prayer, 
that it is ““*a perpetual memory of that his precious death and 
sacrifice, until His coming again.’ It is sacrificial in the sense that 
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‘through it the one oblation and sufficient sacrifice of Calvary is 
dramatized, vivified, and pleaded before God.” The High Church 
statement of the Episcopal Church holds that — 

It re-presents and presents to the Father the Body and Blood of His Son, present 
on the altar (no less than in the Heavenly sphere) as priest and Victim, once slain, 
but alive for evermore, Who pleads and presents His one Sacrifice finished on 


Calvary, but available for ever, and applies to our souls and to the whole Church, 
living and departed, the benefits of His Passion. 


The wording of question eight is significant, “Do you regard the 
Holy Communion as a necessary ordinance (a) for individual salva- 
tion? (b) for the existence of a Church?” To the first inquiry the 
Northern Baptist, the Southern Baptist, the Church of the Brethren, 
and the Presbyterian replies say, No. The Methodist Church, the 
Greek Orthodox, and the Protestant Episcopal say, Yes. To the sec- 
ond inquiry the answer of the Northern Baptist is, No; the answers of 
the other churches are, Yes. 

The last question is worded, ‘‘Do you consider that there is any 
benefit in non-communicating attendance at the Holy Communion? 
If so, what?” ‘The answers given are uniformly in the affirmative 
and the reasons given are: “‘It is educative,” “‘A sense of spiritual 
fellowship,” ‘“‘Spiritual impressions are made,” ‘“‘All the benefits that 
come normally from true worship,” ‘“‘an incentive,” “a solemn and 
unusually effective mode of presenting the claims of the Gospel,” 
‘they share in the experience of others.” It is “an aid to prayer, 
worship and fellowship,” ‘‘participation in the Sacrifice of Calvary 
by impetration,”’ “‘a great religious occasion.” 

The papers presented by the representatives of the various com- 
munions parallel the answers given to the questionnaire. The North- 
ern Baptist and the Southern Baptist churches reveal a marked 
tendency to move from the position of close to open communion — 

Since faith, not baptism, according to the Baptist interpretation of the New 
Testament, is the avenue of God’s redeeming grace, every man of faith must be 


allowed to commune. A man is to be accepted at the table not by virtue of the 
validity of his baptism but by virtue of the validity of his faith. 


“An increasing number of Southern Baptist ministers and churches 
favor the free intercommunion of Christians. They are convinced 
that there is no adequate theological ground for close communion.” 
The Disciples of Christ assert that ‘“The Disciples are becoming more 
liberal in their attitude toward members of other denominations who 


might wish to commune with them. There are some who still say, 
‘We neither invite nor debar,’ but there is a growing tendency to 
invite all Christians.’’ The Methodist Church states that “‘there is no 
obstacle in Methodist law or practice which stands in the way of 
intercommunion on the part of evangelical Christians either at 
regular services of the Church or on special occasions.” ‘The Pres- 
byterian churches hold fellowship “‘with all Churches which accept 
as essential and fundamental the doctrinal basis adopted by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the Faith 
and Order Movement, and the World Council of Churches.” The 
same practice maintains in the United Church of Canada and the 
Congregational-Christian Church. 

These churches would welcome the practice of intercommunion 
in the ecumenical movement. There are other churches, however, 
that hold a stricter view. The attitude of the Church of the 
Brethren is: 

Were the news to be carried to the Annual Conference of the Church of the 
Brethren that all the rest of the Christian denominations had agreed to intercom- 
munion the news would probably be received in a coolly rational spirit, and the 
sentiment would be, ‘‘We hope it does them good.” And it would not be hostility 


or indifference to denominational neighbors that would prompt this unenthusi- 
astic reception. 


The position of the Lutheran Churches varies: 


Responsibility for admission to the altar rests not only with the minister, but 
also with individuals who desire to receive the Sacrament with their families or 
friends in Churches other than their own. Thus many pastors welcome non- 
Lutherans of whose Christian character and standing they have infor- 
mation. Some extend a general invitation. The groups, however, which freely did 
this a half century ago are now more guarded in their practice, while Many con- 
servative pastors are less rigid than formerly. All groups agree that indiscriminate 
intercommunion is undesirable. Church unity cannot be artificially or mechan- 
ically forced. Intercommunion is a goal and should not be used as a means. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church presented two statements which 
show considerable differences in position. The Low Church state- 
ment is generously worded: 


There is a wide divergence of practice within the Episcopal Church as to open 
communion. Many Bishops and Priests habitually invite all Christian people who 
may be present to partake of the Sacrament. Others would favor departure from 
the normative practice of close communion only under exceptional circumstances. 
Still others, probably a small minority, stand for rigid adherence to the Confirma- 
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j tion rubric. As regards the participation of Episcopalians in the Communion 
Services of other Christian bodies, there is no rule. Probably such participation is 


much Jess frequent than is the communication of non-Episcopalians at Episcopal 
altars. 


The High Church statement interprets the position of the church 
in stricter terms: 


The principles of the ancient Church to which the whole Anglican Communion 
has consistently appealed, utterly exclude non-episcopal ordination, which was 
always treated as invalid, from the time that the three-fold ministry emerged 
fully developed, into the light of history. To communicate at altars served by such 
ministers would, for an instructed Churchman, be the sin of schism. Intercele- 
bration likewise at once obscures and condones the fact of schism — it hides the 
symptoms of the disease of disunity while the disease remains unhealed. 


The statement of the Orthodox Greek-Catholic Eastern Church 
sets forth the extreme position presented to the Commission: 
The Orthodox Church regards herself as the Church of God, one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic, keeping the Christian tradition unchanged since the earliest times, 
and having the divinely instituted priesthood and sacraments. Her members form 
: one body united by common faith, priesthood and canonical structure. Those 
| individuals and communities that have departed from this faith, have priesthood 
_ of their own or live without any, and follow their own way of life, are the out- 
siders. They are unto her “as an heathen man and the publican,” there can be no 
religious communion with them until they repent. 


III 


From a perusal of these comments received from this carefully 
worded questionnaire it is evident that, while there is a close bond 
of unity centering in the Holy Communion, there is also a very sharp 
division which is not personal but rooted in the faith and order 
of the Churches represented. Some Churches consider the Sacrament 
as a memorial symbol only, others hold that there is in the Sacrament 
the very spiritual presence of Christ, while others hold a sacrificial 
and sacramental view. These distinctions are evident not only in 
the answers given to the questions as presented but also in the more 
elaborate statements prepared by the members of the Commission 
which will be printed in the final report. They reassert the positions 
put forward more briefly in the questionnaire. 

The conclusions reached by the Commission in answer to the 
mandate of the Continuation Committee “‘to consider the principles 
which should govern the practice of the ecumenical movement in 
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regard to intercommunion and open communion”’ are unanimous: 
they are not reassuring. There are some who hold that intercom- 
munion is a prerequisite to union, a means of promoting Christian 
unity, and an expression of an already existing spiritual unity. On 
the other hand, there are those who are opposed to intercommunion 
in any form as a means to unity. They hold that intercommunion 
is the final goal to which all our efforts are directed. Even so, there 
are those who would restrict the Holy Communion to baptized 
members of other Churches, while others would require baptism and 
confirmation in conformity with the order of their own Churches. 
There are those, too, who would confine the Holy Communion to 
those holding the faith of the Church under whose auspices the 
Sacrament is celebrated. 

What, then, are the conclusions reached by this deliberative body 
after careful study and continued prayer? Certainly there should be 
a note of contrition on the part of all communions as this statement 
is given circulation. ‘‘Our studies, therefore,” says the Commission, 
“make it evident that both intercommunion and full reciprocal open communion 
are at present unattainable even within the bounds of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment.” ‘To many these are sad words, but since they are true words 
we will, by recognizing their validity, continue more surely to make 
progress towards the unity of the Church for which our Lord prayed 
and for which, following his example, we pray. 

The Commission, however, did not rest in this negative position: 
it made certain positive recommendations for adoption by the 
Ecumenical Movement: 


1. The Executive Committee charged with the responsibility of directing any 
given Ecumenical Conference or meeting, shall provide for and publicly announce 
such Communion service as in its judgment may be deemed wise. 

2. There shall be no more than one such Communion Service held at any 
given hour. 


3- Opportunity shall be given so far as possible at each Conference for a just 
rotation of the various types of service. 
4: The service in each case shall be in accordance with the regular or permis- 
sive practice of the Church or Churches concerned, as regards officiants and 
liturgies. At some time during the service but before the Communion proper, a 


brief interpretation of the Sacrament as understood and observed by the said 
Church or Churches may be given. 


5. All Delegates or official Visitors to the Conference in question shall be 
welcome to attend all services held under the auspices of the Conference, it being 
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understood that such attendance is based upon the reality of the “spiritual inter- 
communion” of all Christians who are bound together in common faith as ex- 
pressed in the historic creeds, in love of Christ, and in labor for the unity of His 
Church. 

6. Participation in the Sacrament shall in every case be subject to the rules of 
the Church or Churches in charge of the service, as interpreted and set forth by the 
authorities of the said Church or Churches present at the Conference. 

7. It is understood that at all services in which open communion is the rule the 
right of conscientious abstention from communicating by any member of the Con- 
ference is recognized and respected. 

In setting forth the above recommendations, the members of the Commission 
desire to record their esteem and love for one another and their desire for full 
brotherhood in the Lord Jesus Christ. They deplore the divisions which wound the 
body of Christ in the world and make it impossible for them all to meet in com- 
munion at one Table of the Lord. With faithful expectation of the clear guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, they reaffirm their purpose to pray and work for such a com- 
mon understanding as will enable their Churches to unite in full intercommunion. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 


FOOD OF THE SPIRIT 
Nor sy Breap Atone, by Ancus Dun. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


HESE are days when the Church faces problems of maintenance, but — 

they are also days when the Church’s mission is questioned. Is the 
Christian Church really Christian? Has it an inner life? Few among us 
in the United States are so well prepared to face that question as Angus 
Dun and none better prepared. He knows the Church, its history and its 
doctrines, and he expresses in his contacts and his life the Christian attitude 
toward his fellows and their world. Furthermore he knows the language of 
devotion, and writes an English that is clear and fascinating in style. 

Not By Bread Alone is an interpretation of worship, and revelation of the 
inner life and fellowship. It is intended primarily for those who have known 
ritualistic services, and those who are accustomed to such worship tradi- 
tions as have been passed on by the Church of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. One who has known only the worship of the country 
Methodist Church or the village Congregational Church may have dis- 
covered the real presence of God without understanding Dean Dun’s ap- 
proach or his language. To such a person the vocabulary itself may be as 
unintelligible as the reactions of mind and soul which it expresses. On the 
other hand a thoughtful reader brought up in any religious tradition will 
discover in this volume a universality in religious experience and will find 
that the service of worship to which Dean Dun is accustomed can bring the 
reader to God and God to the reader. We have in our widely separated 
Protestant communions varied types of worship, but the all-important con- 
sideration in any form of worship is that it should lead the one who worships 
into such a real fellowship with God as another man finds in a different type 
of service. A man may not know the prayer I repeat and he may not have 
the same interpretation of the service of Holy Communion, but he may 
know the same God. 

To me the most valuable thing in this book of Dean Dun’s is that the 
experiences interpreted are so vividly real to me though brought up in a 
different worship tradition. They are experiences in an age-old and world- 
wide fellowship. At the Edinburgh Conference I was conscious of being a 
Methodist but also conscious of being a member of a much greater Church, 
the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. Men like Dean Dun, who speak the 
language of a larger fellowship, deepen that consciousness for me. While I 
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_ think there are men, with only the clue of their own denominational tradi- 
tions, who might fail to sense in this book the ecumenical note I find, I be- 
lieve the number of those with the ecumenical yearning is increasing. To 
all such this book is God-sent and God-revealing. To those of us who have 
had the privilege of attending world-wide conferences of the Christian 
Church, the heart of any such conference is the service of worship. Some- 
times that service of worship is ecumenical in that it embodies several 
traditions. Sometimes it is the form of worship used in only one great com- 
munion, but the leader takes all who worship into the very presence of God. 
Sometimes it is the form of worship used in only one great communion, 
and unfortunately, the leader takes with him only those who know that 
tradition. In either the second or third service everything depends on the 
spirit of the leader. It may be apparent that the service of worship Dean 
Dun knows is Anglican but his spirit is such that the reality to which he in- 
troduces us is deeply, universally Christian. 
The chapters are so logical in arrangement that I list them: 


Looking Unto God 

Talking With God 

Knit Together in One Communion and Fellowship 

Happy Are They That Hear the World of God and Answer 

This is My Body Which is Broken For You 

Why Call Ye Me Lord, Lord, and Do Not the Things That I Say? 


One does not need to comment on this arrangement, but I wish there 
were space in this review to quote some of the compelling sentences. Here 
are a few, out of the wealth of them: 


Christ is no beggar asking us to help him lest he fail. . . . He is a royal and confident 
master of life inviting us to share in the fullness of life. 

This vision of God is brought within our reach by Christ. . . . The world needs the salt of 
holiness. It cannot be had apart from worship. 

The words of prayer are not meaningless passwords to heaven. . . . At the end every 


Christian petition, like all Christian worship, is an offering, the lifting of our human wills to 
God. “Hallowed be thy name, Thy will be done. For thine is the kingdom, the power and the 


glory.” 
The Church is first of all a community of faith. . . . The Church is the community of 
Christian faith. . . . The Church is also the community of Christian worship. . . . The 


Church is the community of Christian charity. 
We gather in the place of meeting to hear the Word of God and to make our common an- 


swer. The prayers and canticles and creeds and hymns of our liturgy are in large measure the 
Church’s answer to the Word. They come to us out of the whole life-history of the community 


of faith and worship. 
The sacrament is an act of the Church in its character as the Body of Christ, in which the 


action of God in Christ toward man is carried on, and men respond by making themselves 


parties to that divine action. 
Only when worship and the common life of every day are woven together can worship 


itself remain real. 
So frequently in reviewing a book one wonders how he can find words 
to say just what he would like to say. Not By Bread Alone has been so stimu- 
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lating to my thinking and my religious life that I wish I might write on and 
on. My need is not of words but of space. It is one of those books a Christian 
would like to have on the table by his bed to lead him into God’s presence 
at the beginning and end of the day. Any fellowship with this idea of wor- 
ship will be a creative cell of life in tomorrow’s better world. 

Ivan Lez HOLT 


AN ABLE THEOLOGICAL MIND IN TRANSITION 


Tue CuristiAN Farra — An Ingurry into Irs ApEquacy As Man’s ULTIMATE RELIGION, 

by Nets F. S. Ferré. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 

T IS impossible adequately to review this important work by Professor 

Ferré in the space assigned me. I can only try to give some indication of 
its character and argument and then suggest rather than develop several 
queries and criticisms. 

The subtitle (as given above) and the chapter headings (in which the 
word “‘ultimate” is a constant) suggest that we have to do with an essay in 
Christian apologetics. This is borne out for the most part by the first third 
of the volume. The thesis that Christianity is ultimate as a religion is tested 
by an inquiry into its adequacy (1) as “‘the human ultimate” — as satisfying 
on the human level man’s deepest needs; (2) as ‘‘the historical ultimate’? — 
as fulfilling constructively all other religions; and (3) as “‘the progressive 
ultimate’? — as affording the best interpretation of the historic process. 
When however the author turns to “‘the religious ultimate” (to which he 
devotes two chapters and ninety-eight out of 214 pages), the center of em- 
phasis shifts from the apologetic to the dogmatic. He treats under this head 
the Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, Miracle, and the Atonement. In the final 
chapter, ‘“The Christian Ultimate,’ Sin and Forgiveness are expounded. 

The seam which thus runs rather prominently across the volume has for 
its partial explanation the conviction, apparently recently acquired by the 
author, that faith must precede reason, and theology underlie a philosophy 
of religion. This gives the work a certain warmth and evangelical ardor. It 
explains the emphasis upon Christian doctrine. At the same time the author 
is anxious to relate revelation to reason and is serious in believing that a 
Christian philosophy is possible. The general point of view is mediatorial 
and irenic. 

As to evaluation and criticism, the doctrinal section seems to me the most 
fully developed and convincing part of the work. A good many questions 
are of course to be raised: e.g., whether the Christology put forward, which 
appears to be a kind of fusion in modern terms of the ancient heresies of 
modalism and adoptianism, actually does as much justice to the convictions 
reiterated by the author as the two-natures theory. But the discussions are 
fundamental in character. That on the Virgin Birth is one of the best, if not 
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the best, known to me in modern theological literature. Very important 
issues are opened up in the treatment of miracle. 

The early part of the book I find less convincing. The discussion of hu- 
manism, in itself and in relation to Christianity, seems lacking in depth and 
thoroughness. The chapter on “The Historical Ultimate” suffers from the 
peril of all mediating theology: the reconciliation of diverse schools (and in 
this case for good measure the various historical religions) is likely to seem 
facile and superficial. The definition of Christianity however on which 
Professor Ferré seeks to base his irenicon deserves careful attention. The 
thesis developed in the chapter on Christianity and history is original and 
extremely suggestive. What seems to be wanting in the discussion of this 
momentous theme is any critique of the idea of progress or a clear facing of 
the relation of Christian eschatology to the interpretation of history. 

There is, finally, some difficulty about the scheme of chapter heads. As 
they stand they constitute a bed of Procrustes which the contents of the book 
cannot be stretched logically to fit. The distinction between ‘““The Religious 
Ultimate” and ‘““The Christian Ultimate’ seems purely arbitrary. Coming 
after the other “‘ultimates,” furthermore, they do not introduce the actual 
material to follow, and consequently mislead the reader. 

The Christian Faith, to sum up, is a book which is well worth reading and 
which shows much promise. It is in certain respects embryonic rather than 
well formed, and as a whole lacks integration and coherence. It reveals an 
able theological mind in transition. 

CHARLES W. Lowry, JR. 


THIS PRAYING WORLD 


Prayer, by GeorceE A. Butterick. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.75. 

Tue Lorp’s PRAYER, by ERNEST FREMONT TiTTLeE. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.00. 

HE interest of mankind in prayer continues to bear perennial fruit. 

The darker the moment in human history, the more earnest is apt to be 
the search, in the souls of men, for fresh sources of strength to steady their 
hearts and make more resolute their resolves. Any volume which under- 
takes a serious treatment of the interior life is ever welcome; if it is issued at a 
time of great world fever and disaster, what it has to say takes on added 
significance. Dr. Buttrick’s, Prayer, is such a volume. 

The book is divided into four parts: Jesus and Prayer; Prayer and the 
World; Prayer and Personality; and a Way of Prayer. Out of the wide and 
deeply practical background of a robust ministry, enriched by much careful 
reading and sustained reflection, the author interprets prayer in terms of 
the average man’s most thoughtful needs, hopes and fears. The style is 
direct, simple and vocal. The chapters seem to be a series of talks or sermons 
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soaring to great heights at times and then becoming very commonplace, 
making a sacrament of the ordinary. 

Even in the more technical aspects of the discussion, it is the preacher at 
work making clear to a congregation the involved patterns of specialized 
thought. This is perhaps the greatest strength of the book and conceivably a 
significant weakness. It is a strength because it brings to a point of focus in 
the mind of the reader the unphrased stirrings of doubt and confusion in his 
thought concerning prayer. By apt and sometimes clever wording, a 
tremendous opening is made and one’s vision leaps to new heights of 
spiritual understanding. It is perhaps a weakness because the more critical 
mind cannot down the suspicion that problems are over-simplified, made 
too easy. This fault is in the too facile flow of polished phrase descriptive of 
materials and gropings that, in the nature of the case, must be rugged, 
almost raw and bleeding. The style tends at points to soften the struggle and 
the anguish, the wrestling and the turmoil that may be the prelude to the 
vision of God. 

Almost every facet of the problem of prayer is checked. No serious student 
of religion or no individual concerned about the meaning of religion can 
afford to miss this book. For many people, the most crucial problem of 
prayer centers around the question of natural law. This issue is dealt with in 
a clear, creative manner. The author makes an able plea for “‘less dogmatic 
interpretations of science’s natural law. ‘The cosmos is not a realm of neces- 
sity, it is a realm of free spirit.’ Then he proceeds to point out the limita- 
tions of science. ““The scientific view is inadequate because it is too external 

. too fractional . . . too analytical.’ Finally he concludes that ‘‘the 
reconciliation of scientific law and religious certitude is not in any theory, 
but in a welding arc light of life. The arc light is prayer.’? He seems to 
suggest that by prayer the individual is able to operate through the growing 
edge of natural law, making possible a transcendence of the seeming im- 
personal forces by which man’s life is buffeted. The fact that man is a child 
of nature and a child of God, the Eternal, gives man in some measure, the 
same edge over fixity in nature that God possesses. Is this true for every 
man? Or is it merely for the man who prays? Is prayer the only medium 
through which this transcendence may be accomplished? 

There is no space in this short review to deal with some of the other very, 
very vital issues explored. The final section abounds in many practical 
suggestions useful to ministers, lay religious leaders and all others who are 
trying to keep alive a fresh sense of the Presence of God in this tragic in- 


terval that is upon us. Dr. Buttrick sums up his undertaking by saying 
that prayer — 


" Turns the event within the measure of our freehold under God; it enthrones Ultimate 
urposes not merely by postulate but in comradeship; and it renews personality at the 
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springs of Primal Goodness. . . . Prayer cancels our homelessness. Prayer is more than a 
lighted candle. . . . It is the pulse of life. 


Ernest Fremont Tittle’s little volume of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer is a 
brilliant, moving example of prayer as “the pulse of life.” Each sermon is a 
prose poem throwing a shaft of light from the mind of Jesus upon some 
darkened area or hidden corner of modern life. The distilled essence of a 
lifetime of spiritual adventuring is made available here. The volume is a 
happy synthesis of courageous and sometimes radical utterances on social 
issues and deep spiritual piety. There are many who will certainly welcome 
the discussion on ‘““Thy Kingdom Come.” In a series of exceptionally in- 
cisive sentences Dr. Tittle reviews one of the very prominent notions abroad 
in religious circles in this country. In fine, it is that “‘the ethic of Jesus is not 
a way of life but only a standard of judgment!’ He points out that neither 
in the mind of Jesus nor of the Apostle Paul is this position tenable. Very 
aptly he raises the question: 


Did he (Jesus) believe that on earth the will of God cannot be done? No doubt it is easier to 
appeal to God’s mercy than to do his will. But though we are bound at the end of the day to 
seek the forgiveness of God, on whose authority are we permitted to begin the day without 
trying to do the will of God? 


Dr. Tittle’s essential position is that God is at work in history, in the 
world, in man, and that his grace is not only a mercy that pardons, but a 
power that transforms. This is the old good news and it places before us in 
our darkness a door of hope made clear by the illumined finger of God. It 
is my considered judgment this little volume is a timely word of required 


reading for all who seek to gird their loins for the long climb ahead. 
Howarp ‘THURMAN 


A THOROUGHLY BRITISH BOOK 


Tue THEoLocy or Po.itics, by NATHANIEL MickieM. Oxford University Press, $2.50. 


HE Principal of Mansfield College, at Oxford, England, has written a 
thoroughly readable and timely book. American readers will be appre- 
ciative of his leadership as they seek to think through the delicate problems 
of the relation of church and state. Our varied inheritance and a false 
dependence upon a shibboleth of the separation of church and state have 
left us bewildered and confused in a field where other nations and peoples 
have arrived at rather definite and clear-cut convictions. In a book of 164 
pages the British point of view, largely shared by Anglicans and Inde- 
pendents, is clearly and attractively presented. It is a modified Calvinistic 
position adapted to and implemented for contemporary England, and now 
offered as the basis of the new world order. 
Readers in the United States will find some difficulty in following a 
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writer who is so thoroughly British. Terms are used with different connota- 
tion than those to which we are accustomed. The title itself offends us, 
until we discover what he means by “‘theology.”’ Under that name he sub-_ 
sumes what we are familiar with as theology, metaphysics, ethics, and 
anthropology. It is practically what we have come to understand as a 
“philosophy of life.” He prefers to think of it as “natural theology.” 

For those who anticipate a free and open discussion of conditions that 
should prevail after the present war the British complacency of this theolo- 
gian is disquieting. He is rather uncritical in his judgments concerning the 
colonial policy which has come under public scrutiny with reference to 
India. ““We have the legal right to be there, and no question of morals now 
arises until we are asked what we are doing there” (p. 112). “‘We may justly 
claim that only in a very limited and blessedly diminishing degree does 
Lenin’s description of imperialism apply to the British Empire” (p. 111). 
He has further yielded to the insidious temptation to believe that the new 
world order must be constructed on an essentially English plan, even as 
many Americans still assume that our American democracy can be taken 
over bodily by all nations which share in the victory. ““There cannot be an 
organized world-society except upon the basis of a common ethic, a common 
anthropology”’ (p. xi). Such national devotion is pardonable perhaps, but 
it does not promise deliverance from the ills of nationalism with which 
society is afflicted. One can almost imagine one of the framers of the much- 
criticised Atlantic Charter speaking: 

The British Commonwealth, the United States, and China (with Russia on the fringe) 
could make a clearance in the jungle, pool their economic resources to their immeasurable 


advantage, and organize a common defence against the barbarian till he mend his manners 
and his principles (pp. 125-6). 


Principal Micklem sees very clearly that religion of some sort must be 
the concern of states as well as of home and church. He agrees on the 
whole with T. S. Eliot (The Idea of a Christian Society) that the choice 
must lie between a Christian state and a pagan state, Christian in the larger 
sense of the word. Education dare not be non-religious, else it will tend to 
become irreligious. While accepting the European doctrine of “Orders,” 
with state, church, and home each supreme in its own field, he insists that 
education is a fundamental concern of each. Let the state do all that can 
be done without infringing upon denominational prerogatives and sectarian 
interpretations, reverent teachers reading and expounding the Scriptures 
in the common schools. Beyond this the church, aided by the home must 
assume final responsibility. The distinction between secular and “religious” 
education is unsound; the proper differentiation should be made between 
religious and denominational instruction, a thesis worthy of most careful 
consideration on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Under the caption “Christendom” the common moral and religious 
concerns of church and state are brought together and their proper re- 
sponsibilities considered. Each nation as truly as every church must ac- 
knowledge loyalty to the Glory of God and the Universal Moral Law. No 
human society is free from divine authority. 

As over against the prevailing pessimism concerning everything human 
Principal Micklem chooses to stand with Saint Thomas in his appreciation 
of the place and dependableness of Reason and the natural order. Chris- 
tianity has united Greek and Hebrew philosophies. ‘““The discovered coin- 
cidence of the ‘law of nature’ and the Decalogue meant that the dictates 
of universal Reason were vivified and empowered as the expression of 
omnipotent Will” (p. 62). Only in the concluding pages under the chapter 
heading Coda does the technical theologian frankly come out into the open 
and speak his own final loyalty to that traditional faith of which he wrote so 
definitely in a former treatise, What Is the Faith? (Cokesbury, 1936). ‘‘Nat- 
ural theology is common sense, but its ideas only catch fire as they are 
assumed into the revelation of the holy will of the living God” (p. 157). 
“The Christian Gospel, the catholic faith, is beyond Reason, yet it is the 
only Reason” (p. 159). The concluding words of the book are a clarion call 
to both ardent religionists and practical politicians to join in the service of 
**Christendom” which ‘‘is no mere dream but practical politics if its cause 
be served by those who add to a sound philosophy a passionate faith’’ (p. 
160). It is greatly to be hoped that American statesmen as well as ministers 
and thoughtful laymen will “read, mark, and inwardly digest”’ this thought- 
ful and significant volume. 

J. T. CarLyon 


AFTER THE DELUGE — WHAT? 


RELIGION AND THE WorRLD OF ToMoRROW, by WALTER W. VanKirk. Willett, Clark & Co., 
$7.50. 
FTER the present world deluge of sweat and blood, can we agree upon 
three things, viz.: the kind of world we want; the way to go about 
to get it; and, the motivation that will bring our wishful thinking to function 
in human experience? Dr. VanKirk has attempted to help us come to agree- 
ment along these three lines. Assuming as all sane people must, that some 
kind of world will exist to be rebuilt, he systematically sets out, first to give 
us a picture — a blueprint — of that desirable world. The legends at the 
sides and bottom of this blueprint are filled with facts as to ways and 
means as well as to dimensions and details of how the structure shall be 
soundly created. Then, last, he furnishes us a digest of forces needed in the 
building of the structure with suggestions as to what forces to avoid. 
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Or to change the figure; VanKirk gives us his description of a world 
society, like Plato’s Republic, Utopian, but all the better for that very 
reason. For no realist lets himself go to the point of painting a dream. That 
we now have anarchy, political, economic and ethical few will doubt, and 
those who read will be intrigued at VanKirk’s skill in fitting together the 
various antagonistic elements of today’s anarchy — such as state sovereignty 
vs. international co-operation; national imperialism vs. fair and righteous 
distribution of power, raw material and wealth; personal and national greed 
vs. human brotherhood — so as to make a harmonious whole. It is a wel- 
come picture that he paints, a longed-for picture, not of static peace but of 
peace created at the tremendous price of will and thought and sacrifice. 
It has all the earmarks of a Utopian production — good as a blueprint, 
but a blueprint that must submit to many changes, much shrinkage, and 
perhaps complete redrawing in view of the owner’s taste — or lack of taste 
— and of his limited resources. But, none the less, most valuable as a be- 
ginning, as an honest and realistic bit of draftsmanship. 

Let us look at the picture now closely. Shorn of all but the essentials we 
have the following: a World Confederation or federation of all nations, a 
new League of Nations, with an independent and presumably incorruptible 
Court, together with a police force ample to enforce the demands to which 
each sovereign nation submits, curtailing its own sovereignty to that extent. 
Along with this world organization and part of the same, certain regional 
subdivisions would make for the understanding and improvement of the 
respective regions, while bureaus or commissions would concern themselves 
with labor, colonies, education, etc. 

The motive power behind the creation of such a world society must 
obviously be the spiritual and altruistic impulses of man, accepting full 
responsibility for what is, permitting no revenge to wreck the future peace, 
and itself committed wholeheartedly in the glorious advance toward the 
human-divine fulfillment. Two comments only are necessary. First, that 
valuable as is this guide to show us the direction in which we must go and 
the forces for and against our ultimate arrival at our destination, it fails to 
take adequate account of the unappreciated distance that we have already 
so eventfully and so speedily traveled. It fails to specify that national sov- 
ereignty is already subordinate to economic control in international rela- 
tions and that national lines exist more clearly on paper than elsewhere. The 
three mile limit denotes the margin of the nation’s rights at sea but no limit 
marks the international boundaries in the air. With no intention upon the 
part of anyone, we have simply outlived the usefulness of national lines, 
which have become as unnecessary and as antique, or almost, as city walls 
or noblemen’s castles. Internationalism is not a matter of good will, pri- 
marily, but of necessity born of modern devices. 
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The other comment has to do with motivation. To harp upon our pa- 
ganism or our unspirituality or our sin is beside the point — true as these 
platitudinous preachments may be. But to turn the full light of truth into 
_ men’s souls and to find there the greed, just plain old-fashioned greed, pure 
selfishness together with ignorance, that grasps and holds while at the same 
time it stifles and destroys, is to raise a question as to whether we can ever 
get adequate motivation. We must frankly confess not only that we do not 
now love our neighbors as ourselves but that we do not want to, nor do we 
intend to. We must be shown in repeated fashion, in concrete fashion, in 
dramatic and startling fashion, that he that saveth his life (individual or 
nation) shall lose it. If to this end we must go back to an Apocalyptic mes- 
sage of salvation very well, but can we not learn the folly of selfishness and 
the sanity and ultimate soundness of unselfishness through the heartbreaking 
_ experiences of such holocausts as have been ours twice in the lifetime of the 
writer? 

Has religion failed? And will religion fail again tomorrow? That is the problem that we 
must answer. To trust in a miracle is dangerous when action is needed at once. To walk in 


confidence with God, to think with Him, and to will to do His will — these are the essentials 
to making the Christian faith the saving faith of the nations of mankind. 


Hucu H. Harris 


THE EYE TURNED INWARD 


Tue InNER Wor Lp, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY, by JOHN 
Wricut BuckuamM. Harper & Brothers, $3.50. 


HE present age, like many another, has been obsessed with a devotion to 
externals. The disease is not a new one, as witness the words of Augus- 
tine coming to us from the fifth century: ‘‘Men go to admire the mountains, 
and the vast floods of the sea, and the broad gliding of the rivers, and the 
sweep of the ocean, and the orbits of the stars, and they neglect themselves.” 
In these hours of world revolution and even more in those that may be 
ahead of us, we are destined more and more to turn from the superficial 
world of things and sense satisfactions to a new consideration of the inner 
life of loyalty, fortitude, patriotism, righteousness, justice, spiritual endur- 
ance by which man comes eventually to live. Significant, then to our times, 
is the appearance of Professor Buckham’s book on The Inner World. Here, in 
the place of the destructive and disillusioning criticism which may fairly be 
said to characterize the flood of contemporary literature, we have that 
which is helpful and constructive: 


It is surprising to recall how our generation — above all others in the history of thought a 
has not only discovered and taught negating and unelevating truth — but taught it much, 
emphasized it, magnified it, often with a kind of evangelistic zeal, as if it were a virtue to 
herald truth of a negative and disillusioning character (xix). 
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Thus, even in our hour of deadly peril, many of our intelligentsia find it 
impossible to pipe to a new tune since they consider only the doleful and 
destructive to be true, and this at a time when constructive and heartening 
thought is necessary if a Christian civilization is to survive. The purpose of 
The Inner World is “‘to emphasize truths that are constructive and elevate 
conduct.” Nor is this inner world, to which the author points us, the weak 
and transitory thing we too often assume. The elements of our strength and 
victory are within rather than without and when it comes to permanence, it 
is only the inner values that do not pass away and our very idea of the en- 
during is dependent on the perduring self. Quoting Berkhoff’s reference to 
the atom as an event in a space-time continuum he calls attention to the 
indisputable fact that it is only the self that ‘‘experiences itself as identical 
and perduring through change” and that it is upon this fact of self-identity 
that not only selfhood rests, but the rationality of the world, “‘our life, our 
liberty, and our sacred honor” (p. 9). 

With the self as the central reality of existence the author proceeds to 
definition and analysis in which he treats of the meaning of self, of the indi- 
vidual, of self and body, of the moral self, of the development from self to 
person. The second section discusses the structure of the inner world, the 
meaning and validity of experience with its constituent elements. Much 
praise is due for this highly important chapter (VI) on experience, for 
experience is much talked about and much depended on for factual and 
dogmatic assertion but few there are that tarry to tell us what they mean by 
the term. The author holds experience to be realization through the con- 
stituent elements of perception, feeling and will. Other chapters on the 
structure of the inner world deal with Interpretation, Expression, and 
Truth. 

Part Three considers the source of the inner world. Here we have the dis- 
cussion of such sources as Religion, Theism, Revelation and History. 
History discloses a continuity in the life of humanity that requires the 
recognition and interpretation of Ideas and Ideals as pervading and molding 
human life more even than hungers and drives (p. 194). History is itself an 
idea as truly as it is a succession of events. Hence it must include within 
itself a purpose and a Purposer. The author’s philosophy of history thus be- 
comes Christo-centric, and to read it is to receive a great inspiration of 
courage to meet the problems of our troubled age. 

The final section, The Expansion of the Inner World, naturally looks into 
the future possibilities. Here we face the pressing problems of human so- 
ciety such as the recovery of thwarted and shattered selves, the perdurance 
of Pe the expanding personal environment, and the vanquishment of 
evil. 


Among all Dr. Buckham’s books, Personality and the Christian Ideal, M l'ysti- 
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cism and the New Life, Personality and Psychology, The Humanity of God, and 
Christianity and Personality and other important books, The Inner World is 
climactic. We hope it will be followed by others. The cogency of his 


reasoning, the clearness and originality of style and presentation, the fre- 


_ quent and discerning illustrations from literature make it a delightful and 


powerful contribution to modern thought. All who follow the personalistic 
way of thought and all who would learn its meaning will here find a satis- 
factory exposition. But it is more than a propagandist document for 
personalism. It sets forth the Christian concept of the world of persons, and 
a philosophy of religion which, while it is liberal, is also convincing. 
RavpuH TYLER FLEWELLING 


APOLOGETICS IN THE GUISE OF HISTORY 


Tue Story or AMERICAN CATHOLIcIsM, by THEODORE Maynarp. The Macmillan Company, 
$3.50. 
HIS book is apologetics in the guise of history. The author evidently de- 
signed to attract outsiders to the Church of Rome and also to arouse 
his coreligionists to activities and points of view he thinks they minimize. 
He has three theses. The major one is that the institutions and ideas most 
characteristic of America (especially religious liberty) have their roots in, 
and are best supported by, Roman Catholicism; of the other two, one is 
assumed and suggested rather than argued, namely, that only Romanism is 
Christianity, while the other, frequently reaffirmed, is that the Irish have 
made by far the greatest contribution to Rome’s growth in numbers and 
influence in the United States. 

Mr. Maynard is a convert and writes with the evangelizing zeal of con- 
verts; he is also a poet and man of letters, and writes with charm and verve. 
His discussions of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, his chief 
heroes, are splendid, and some of the paragraphs about the great souls on 
the frontier are very moving. In the chapter on the cultural contribution of 
his fellow churchmen there is a section on their literary achievements which 
is a brilliant piece of criticism. The charm of his style is one of the dangers 
of the book, for it is likely to lead the unwary to swallow it hook, line and 
sinker. 

The author knows the story and literature of American Romanism and 
of general American history. He is enlightening in the sections dealing with 
the problems caused by the trustees and by the rivalry between French, 
German and Irish Romanists. He establishes his point that Romanists have 
made important contributions to the United States. But the picture he 
paints is erroneous at several points. For instance, to describe Romanism as 
the chief source and support of American institutions is to overlook, among 
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other things, its record in Latin America and the efforts made by some of its 
leaders to exercise a practical censorship over the press in this country, of 
which the Fernsworth case is one of the most notorious in recent times. ‘To 
argue that America owes religious freedom to Romanism is to forget 
(conveniently) that it was instituted in Maryland not because of any devo- 
tion to the principle but because Lord Baltimore knew that on no other 
condition could Romanism be practiced in his colony. To urge that 
Romanists were always ready to co-operate with Protestants and Anglicans 
on a basis of mutual toleration is to ignore the many instances in which 
leaders have refused to co-operate when their church was strong enough to 
do so successfully. To say that the experiment in religious liberty made by 
Roger Williams in Rhode Island is “largely a myth” reveals either sheer 
prejudice or ignorance of much work done recently on Williams. To regard 
the ‘‘idealism’’ of many of the leaders of the anti-slavery movement as 
‘“‘nauseous insincerity” is to be very wide of the mark. The author may be 
justified in ignoring altogether the contribution of other churches, as not be- 
ing within the scope of his book. But he is not justified in referring to 
Methodist and Baptist ministers as ‘‘rabble rousers”’ in contrast to the Ro- 
manist “‘men of God.’”? Nor can Maynard be defended for the number of 
his references to Protestants as a whole as “bigots” or ‘“‘fanatics”; from 
which, I presume, he hopes the reader will deduce that Protestantism and 
bigotry are inseparable while Romanism is marked by sweetness and light. 

I object strongly to equating the Church of Rome with ‘‘the Church of 
Christ”? or “the Church of the Saints” or “the Catholic Church,” ‘as 
Maynard and his fellow-churchmen do. Certainly Rome is a part of the 
Great Church; but equally surely, it is only that part of the whole church 
which owes obedience to the Roman Pontiff. It would help to keep this 
fact clear if non-Roman writers would refer to it regularly as the Roman, 
or the Roman Catholic, Church. 

This book is very clever propaganda in historical form, with the charac- 
teristic defects and interest of propaganda. 
A. C. ZABRISKIE 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 


How Jesus DEALT witH Men, by RayMonp CALKINS. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


I HAVE always felt deeply indebted to Dr. Raymond Calkins since he 

gave us the Lyman Beecher Lectures in 1926 entitled The Eloquence of 
Christian Experience. That was one of the “great”? books in my life and since 
then I have eagerly received anything from his pen and heart. His last vol- 
ume now before us is worthy to be classed with his already extended list of 
contributions to the life and thought of the ministry. 


| 
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The book is exactly what its title implies, an effort to analyze “how 
Jesus dealt with men.” It is a contribution to the growing field of literature 
on religious psychiatry and seeks to guide those who minister to the spiri- 
tually sick. “Plenty of men who serve parishes effectively by good preaching 
and skillful administration have neither the desire, the will, nor the ability 
to help men individually.”” Dr. Calkins undertakes by a series of New 
Testament case studies to discover the method of Jesus in dealing with men 
and women who are in mental and spiritual need. 

The opening chapter is on ‘“The Strategy of Jesus.’ Grace, moral and 
spiritual power and sympathy and love were the characteristics that gave 
him influence over disquieted personalities. 

If one asks whence comes this inward power, this secret of transforming and quickening in- 


fluence, one can say only that it comes from the transmission into a human life of the very 
life of God. It is a divine afflatus and inbreathing of the spirit of God into a human life. It is 


_ the spiritual process whereby the life of God passes over into and becomes a reality in the life 


of another. And only to the degree that this has happened, and has thus equipped one with 
this secret power of influence can one hope to become a helper of one’s fellow men. 


The author then examines ten New Testament incidents in which Jesus 
confronts men and women who have some poignant need. With insight and 
imagination he discovers the approach Jesus makes, the appeals he uses, the 
remedies he applies until we see in the method of Jesus an illustration of a 
wisdom not less than divine. And yet it is a road any of us may travel who 
feel Jesus’s passion for helping men, and have within us a life that can be 
shared. Before us, in successive chapters, come Nicodemus, the Woman of 
Samaria, the Paralytic, the Woman Who Touched His Garment, the Man 
at the Pool of Bethesda, the Syrophoenician Woman, the Rich Young Man, 
the Blind Man, Zacchaeus, and Simon the Pharisee. 

One of the most charming aspects of the book is the clear, limpid style in 
which it is written. Though dealing with a science that might be treated 
quite technically, there is no effort to be pedantic. The treatment of the 
stories partakes of the simplicity and lucidity which characterizes the gospel 
narratives. Dr. Calkins’s imaginative recreation of these incidents and his 
keen understanding of the spirit of Jesus make delightful and stimulating 
reading. 

In a world in which pastoral care is becoming one of the major concerns 
of the Christian minister it is important that we become intelligent helpers 
of our fellow men. It is not enough to have a good heart; we must have a 
wise head and a sympathetic and understanding spirit. Here we may learn 
something of the divine skill and strategy of Jesus and more and more these 
tragic days will make that wisdom essential in dealing with distraught and 


spiritually stricken souls. 
Pau B. Kern 
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RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Tracutnc RELIGION IN THE Pusiic ScHoor, by Conrap A. Hauser. Round Table Press, 
$2.00. 


T IS not impossible that this volume may take a place along with Bush- 
I nell’s Christian Nurture and Coe’s A Social Theory of Religious Education 
among the truly significant books in the field of modern religious education; 
for it presents in effective fashion the next and exceedingly important step 
in this field. 

Dr. Hauser writes on the basis of four underlying assumptions. First, 
religion is a major essential in all good life and an indispensable factor in 
democracy. Second, since religion is essential in life it must be amply 
provided for in education. Third, ample provision for religion in education 
demands that it be taught in the public schools. Fourth, there are no valid 
reasons why intelligent and basic religion can not be taught in the public 
schools of America. 

The first purpose of the book is to show that our present society is largely 
pagan because religion has been eliminated from the main educational 
experience of the American child, through a childish interpretation of 
religious freedom. ‘The second purpose is to describe the ways in which this 
unfortunate and destructive situation can be overcome. 

This main thesis is worked out by calling attention to the religious free- 
dom provision in the Bill of Rights and referring to court rulings which in- 
dicate that basic non-sectarian religion can have a place in the public 
school. ‘Then are mentioned the three elements which the author believes 
should be included in a public school course in religion: ““The Religious 
Background of Democracy”’; ‘“The History of Religion in Our American 
Democracy”; ““A Study of the Elements of American Religion That Are 
Common to the Three Major Faiths in Our Country.” 

Chapter VIII, which is a development of the author’s earlier book on 
Latent Religious Resources in Public School Education, deals in a stimulating and 
suggestive fashion with the ways in which vital religion could and should 
be taught through history, through geography, through nature study and 
through mathematics. 

The chapter on “Parochial Schools” is entirely too sketchy to do justice 
to a problem which is very much alive in American education today. ‘The 
same might be said of the chapters which follow on “Jewish Schools,” 
“Protestant Week Day Church Schools,” ‘What Becomes of the Sunday 
Church School,” ‘School Room Expanding To Include the Community.” 

One feels when he finishes reading Chapter VIII that he has finished 
what the author has to say and the remaining five chapters cover in super- 
ficial fashion what others have covered more thoroughly. In the opinion of 
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_ the reviewer the book would have been stronger if these five chapters had 
been left out and probably two other chapters put in their place: one on 
“A Comprehensive Program of Religious Education,” which would have 
_ Suggested specifically the phase of the task which should be carried by the 
public school, the week day church school, the Sunday school and the home. 
The other chapter might have dealt with “The Kind of Teachers De- 
manded.” It is obvious that religion can never be taught effectively any- 
where unless religiously as well as intellectually competent teachers are 
provided. 

In spite of these weaknesses which characterize the last five chapters in 
the book, it is a most significant contribution to the religious education 
movement. It is difficult to imagine anything which would do more to re- 
build the religious foundations of life in America than it would to have all of 
our clergymen and public school leaders carefully read this volume. The 
author has said something which needs to be said and he has said it well. 

M. E. SADLER 


BEYOND EINSTEIN’S DEPTH 


THe PytosopHy oF ALFRED NorrH WHITEHEAD, Edited by Paut ARTHUR SCHILPP. 
Northwestern University Press, $4.00. 


*“*T SIMPLY do not understand Whitehead,” said Einstein to one of the 

contributors to this symposium, thereby establishing a bond between 
Einstein and the common run of us which “relativity”? could never do. Yet 
Professor Schilpp’s volume is a remarkable achievement in co-operative 
exposition and criticism. In one respect it is less satisfactory than its two 
predecessors in the series but this is no fault of the writers — nor of Professor 
Whitehead. He was not well enough to admit of the anticipated extended 
“reply,” which would have rounded out the volume according to the plan 
of the series. In lieu of this, two recent, hitherto unpublished, essays are 
included in the book: ‘““Mathematics and the Good” and “Immortality.” 
These, the remarkable philosopher assured the editor of the volume, 
“summarize” his ‘‘final point of view.” 

Within the narrow limits here imposed a review must be highly selective. 
Each of the twenty essays which compose the volume invites extended com- 
ment. What the writer assumes to be the major interest of the readers of this 
magazine — the religious and moral implications of Whitehead’s philos- 
ophy — will have major attention in what follows. The resulting sketch, 
however, will indicate the main lines of his philosophic system. It will per- 
force stress the expository, at the expense of the critical elements in this 


impressive series of essays. 
As the brief fascinating autobiographical sketch shows, the England of 
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Whitehead’s boyhood, “guided by local men with strong mutual antago- 
nisms and intimate community of feeling,” with its classical tradition in 
education and its rough-and-tumble politics, molded his life. He experi- 
enced the way in which “historical tradition is handed down by the direct 
experience of physical surroundings.” He learned to regard rotten eggs and 
oranges, with which he was often covered at local political meetings during 
his long teaching career at Cambridge, as “indications of vigor rather than 
of bad feeling.’ It is hardly imaginative to see a connection between all this 
and the note of active adventure in his philosophy and in his conception of 
the interrelatedness of all events, past, present and future. 

Whitehead’s approach to philosophy is of course conditioned by his pro- 
found mathematical studies. The study of geometry through the ages, he 
says, is “one chapter of the doctrine of Pattern” and this has “essential 
relevance to the background of the Universe.” Even arithmetic involves 
““sub-conscious reference to the unbounded universe,” for it abstracts de- 
tails from a totality. ““Thought,” says Whitehead sententiously, “is one 
form of emphasis.’’ His insistence on the interpenetration of entities finds 
mathematical expression in the statement that finitude requires infinity and 
infinity requires finitude. The search for an understanding of this mutuality 
‘is the definition of philosophy.”’ 

The most common designation of Whitehead’s system is “‘philosophy of 
organism.” ‘The word gives a frame of reference for interpretation of the 
many novel terms he uses and a key, probably, to the development of his 
thought. He insists that nature is a unity, “unbifurcated.”’ That is to say, 
there is no reality “out there’ in nature separate from our experience of 
events. ‘This runs counter to philosophic realism in any of its current forms 
and does not make sense to Einstein. Professor Northrup’s essay subjects 
this position to penetrating criticism. Yet Whitehead is not a subjective 
idealist. All events or ‘“‘occasions” are real, but they “‘prehend” each other, 
and our knowledge of them is itself an instance of that prehension. Bergson’s 
influence seems evident here. No room is left for the assumptions of a 
mechanistic science. Value, feeling and purpose appear to belong to every- 
thing that exists. The notion of “simple location” in space of individual 
objects is rejected as fallacious. Things are where they act, and they act 
everywhere. ‘The idea of cause is resolved into ‘“‘self-identical existence” 
in the present of a “past occasion.” 

It would go without saying that Whitehead’s religious and moral philos- 
ophy departs sharply from the usual formulations. While he rejects absolute 
idealism, holding that there is no over-all “stage manager” of the universe, 
a Sogeay ot God is central in his system. For the world presents the aspect 
of “process,” of potentially unlimited creativity and “becoming,” and all 
actual eventuation — “‘concrescence” — in this process is the result of de- 
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termination, by some active principle, as to which out of an infinitude of 


potentialities shall be actualized. This principle is God. As Professor Bixler 


expresses it, God is “the actual, non-temporal entity who in his primordial 
nature is the principle of concretion, bringing a definite outcome from a 
situation ‘otherwise riddled with ambiguity,’ and who in his consequent 
nature receives the creative advance of the world and saves what in it is of 
worth.” But Professor Hartshorne points out that God in Whitehead’s sys- 
tem is more than the phrase “principle of concrescence’”’ (or concretion) 
implies. He is the principle of abstraction as well, the ground of all po- 
tentiality. Whitehead says God is the “‘ultimate irrationality,” because no 
reason can be assigned for the acts of one whose nature is ‘‘the ground of 
rationality.” ‘There is no room, it would seem, for the notion of omnipotence 
here. God is by definition finite — an aspect of the world of reality, but 
the most significant aspect. Clearly, God is not ‘‘wholly other.” 

Whitehead’s idea of freedom in the sense of indeterminacy, seems to 
imply what in philosophic language is called essential novelty. The particu- 
lar “‘occasion”’ produces something really new. And the moral choice of a 
person is a free choice. A noble choice is one dictated by “‘world-loyalty,” 
which is religion. God is present in the making of choices as a persuasive 
force. As Professor Bixler puts it, “‘God tries to persuade the world at each 
occasion to such perfection as is possible for it. But the extent to which each 
occasion surrenders is not for him to determine.”? Whitehead seems to hold 
that evil as a destructive force is less potent than good, and that, again in 
Professor Bixler’s words, “‘In the natural course of events freedom is rightly 
used.” 

Morality, says Whitehead, “‘consists in the control of process so as to 
maximize importance.” Importance is a major concept in his philosophy. 
It is related to “‘interest”’ to the extent that Professor Schilpp notes White- 
head’s kinship to the ‘‘moral interest’”’ theorists in the field of ethics. But it 
has reference also to the ‘“‘unity of the universe.”’ This relates importance, 
as a moral category, to religion as world-loyalty. 

Immortality, the subject of the concluding essay by Whitehead himself, 
is treated under the aspect of value, not from the traditional approach. 

The immediacy of some mortal circumstance (he writes) is only valuable because it shares 
in the immortality of some value. The value inherent in the Universe has an essential inde- 


pendence of any moment of time; and yet it loses its meaning apart from its necessary refer- 
ence to the World of passing fact. Value refers to Fact, and Fact refers to Value. 


In the world of change (i.e., of fact) value is realized through personal 
identity, which Whitehead calls a “difficult notion” but an inescapable one. 
Personality alone averts trivialization of value in the factual world. But 
Whitehead finds some counterpart of temporal personality necessary in the 
world of value itself; hence he postulates ‘‘immortal personality” therein. 
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Such a profound and versatile mind as Whitehead’s is difficult to classify 
in terms of schools of thought. Professor Sellars finds him anti-naturalistic, 
a realist in the classic sense (believing in “‘universals’’) as opposed to Sellars’s 
critical, physical realism. Also he finds Whitehead a believer in “intuitions” 
—a bad word in the contemporary realist’s vocabulary, and a concept, 
it may be admitted, that is in need of clarification. John Dewey, however, 
finds in Whitehead a rich vein of naturalism, and believes he has much the 
same background as Dewey himself, which is definitely naturalistic and 
empiricist. He is intrigued by Whitehead, but fears that he may be suffering 
from a “combination of mathematics with excessive piety.” 

F. E. JOHNSON 


LIVINGSPOETRY 


Poems For LiFe, compiled by THomas Curtis CLarK. Willett, Clark and Company, $2.50. 


ITERATURE stands first among the humanities. It is pre-eminent 
among those instrumentalities by which man becomes more gen- 
uinely human. There is a sense in which all poetry is ‘“‘for life.” It is from 
the living, through the living and to the living. Yet not every tinkling 
rhyme contains food for the soul of man. And there is also poetry rich in 
beauty, thought, and power which is very remote from the common way of 
humanity. On the other hand, there is to be found poetry which can not be 
read except in the light of man’s ordinary experience. It has to do with 


Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain 
That has been, and may be again. 


This principle stands at the center of the anthologies of Thomas C. Clark. 
He selects poems through which runs the red blood of life. His anthologies 
are not books to be kept behind glass doors for decorative purposes. They 
are to be lived with and used. 

The present volume is a companion to 1000 Quotable Poems, a book which 
for more than ten years has remained a continual “‘best seller.”’> The ma- 
terial for Poems for Life has been selected from a slightly different angle from 
that of its predecessor. Although practically all of these selections are brief 
and quotable, their adaptation to public quotation is incidental rather than 
germane. ‘These above everything else are poems which are to be read and 
reread until they become a part of one’s innermost life. 

The range of material is almost unbelievably wide. This reviewer at- 
tempted with what he believed to be a commendable conscientiousness 
to count the poems and excerpts, but there was such a wide discrepancy 
in the results of his three trials that he hesitates to report. Suffice it to say 
that the thousand poems in the companion volume are exceeded here by 
more than five hundred, and that considerably more than three hundred 
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authors are represented. This, of course, means that some of the selections 
are very brief. In some instances, a single vital passage of a half dozen 
lines, or less, is taken from a long poem. 

From the very nature of the standard of selection, not all of the material 
in this book can be characterized as “great literature.’’ Here some of the 
outstanding masters of poetry walk side by side with writers of little snatches 
of verse rescued from the oblivion of the magazine or newspaper. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that Browning is represented by nineteen selections, 
Tennyson, Lowell, and Longfellow by seventeen each, and Emerson by 
thirteen. And along with these are scores of more or less familiar names with 
a representation of two or three poems, or more frequently of one. An out- 
standing value of this anthology is the fact that it makes accessible to us so 
many favorite poems which hitherto have been very difficult to find. Of 
course, we look in vain for certain verses which we should like to see here. 
It must be admitted, though, that mostly when we are about to blame Mr. 
Clark for a sin of omission we find the missing item in the other book. 

Poems for Life is a singularly well-titled volume. It is crammed with ma- 
terial which is really alive. It would be difficult to think of a library in which 
there is not a definite need for this book. 

Lewis H. CHRISMAN 


BANNERS OF HOPE FLUNG DESPERATELY UP 


12 Mitiion Back Voices, by RicHARD WRIGHT, with photo-direction by EDWIN Rosskam. 
Viking Press, $3.00. 
‘“* AN UNEASILY tied knot of pain and hope whose snarled strands 
converge from many points of time and space” — that’s what this 
book is all about. It is a knot tied by the white man, and it is as effective as 
the lynch-mob’s noose in its agonizingly protracted day-by-day lynching of 
the hopes and aspirations of one tenth of our people. 

“In the main,” writes the author of Native Son, ‘“‘we are different from 
other folk in that, when an impulse moves us, when we are caught in the 
throes of inspiration, when we are moved to better our lot, we do not ask 
ourselves: ‘Can we do it?’ but: ‘Will they let us do it?’”’ The law is white; 
the world is a white man’s world, and the black man moves in it by suffer- 
ance, gingerly. In the words of A. E. Housman, the Negro American says of 


himself — 
I, a stranger, and afraid, 
In a world I never made. 


“Our songs and dances are our banners of hope flung desperately up in 
the face of a world that has pushed us to the wall.” That’s what this book is 


all about. 
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The story is told in Richard Wright’s pungent, caustic, sometimes poig- 
nant phrase; and it is eloquently implemented with 147 superb photographs 
taken from the bulging files of the F.S.A. and woven into the text by Edwin 
Rosskam. The reviewer does not have to tell any reader that he ought to 
own this book, and keep it available where visitors and friends will pick it 
up — the reviewer does not have to urge a reader to buy it. The simple fact 
is that no white American can call himself literate unless he has included 
this book in his reading; and no Negro American can pass by this record of 
his own voice, speaking to the American conscience. “Voices are speaking. 
Men are moving. And we shall be with them. . . .” 

BuELL G. GALLAGHER 


THE LEARNING PROCESS RETRACED 


SoctaL LEARNING AND ImrraTion, by NEAL E. MILER and Joun Doiiarp. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, published for the Institute of Human Relations, $3.50. 
HE learning process, with which the authors of this book are concerned, 
has been the subject of many investigations, scientific and otherwise. 
Similarly, as an associate process, imitation has been for years subjected to 
systematic inquiry. What is the relationship between the two processes, and 
how important is that relationship? ‘The hypothesis held by those conduct- 
ing the research is that imitative tendencies are learned. Experimental 
devices were then inaugurated to find out how these imitative tendencies 
are actually learned, with the express purpose of contributing a step toward 
the development of a theory of social learning. The research, conducted 
over a period of years, began by studying examples of imitative behavior 
occurring in the lives of small children, the data in part being obtained from 
the co-operating mothers of the children. A nice logical procedure was 
adopted, namely, practice first in applying the learning theory to social 
behavior, then selection and analysis of the examples of imitative behavior, 
followed by the search for, and manipulation in experiments of such varia- 
bles as might be found, and finally, the proposal of a systematic statement 
of a theory of imitative behavior. Evidence, according to the authors, re- 
veals that imitative learning follows the laws of learning and arises under 
those social conditions which reward it. 

The significantly interesting problem of crowd behavior is deftly handled, 
and the analysis of the learning theory may indeed throw more scientific 
light on the phenomenon. For an intimate analysis of crowd behavior, a 
particular lynching mob was selected. The antecedents and consequents 
of the lynching situation were all carefully charted and the analysis made 
on the basis of the resultant chart. Common stimuli, interstimulation, prox- 
iImity, anonymity, prestige, emotionality, and lack of critical judgment were 
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_ all noted as important variables in the situation, with fear as the significant 
_ motivation. Noting the variables, it has been pointed out wisely that one 
preventative for this type of mob behavior is to keep the members from 
assembling at a point where they may interstimulate each other. 

Anthropologists will be interested in the chapter on the copying and 
diffusion of culture. Copying of culture is noted as being due to primary and 
secondary or acquired drives. Social conditions naturally affect the copying 
and the manner of copying. Degrees of contact, immediate or remote, 
length of time of contact, rewards for or taboos against, and prestige play 
important parts in the copying of culture patterns. The book concludes with 
a summation and analyses of the more important imitation theories which 
have been advanced by theorists from Aristotle down. The authors have 
fulfilled their purpose, namely, the construction of a step toward the devel- 
opment of a theory of social learning. It may serve to revive a waning in- 
terest in the theory of imitation. Not much that is startlingly new, however, 
has been offered. 

MELVIN J. VINCENT 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


Tue Conquest oF DEATH, by F. Towniey Lorn. Abingdon-Cokeshury Press, $1.50. 


OOKS on immortality will never cease coming from the press, nor 
should they. There is no other religious question more frequently 
asked, either in the silent meditations of the heart or of those to whom we 
look for leadership; and tragic eras like the present make it peculiarly 
persistent. 

There is probably little to be said that is new, and little that can be said 
with absolute assurance, but it is necessary that the faith and hope of the 
Christian be frequently re-examined in the light of modern developments in 
philosophy, psychology and science. In the simplest language and the 
most attractive style, Dr. Lord has done just this. No issues are avoided, the 
results of the best modern thought are recognized, and ideas as old as Plato 
and as new as dynamic physics are found side by side. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first and shorter being intended 
for those who will not allow the validity of arguments based on religion. 
Starting with the fact that the body seems to be an inalienable part of the 
personality, Dr. Lord finds that the body forces us to recognize something 
beyond the material; the mental in turn leads to a recognition of the moral, 
and the moral demands a greater life than we know on this earth. This 
demand is not mere wishing, as Plato and Kant both saw, but is necessary 
for a just and intelligible universe. 

This, of course, falls short of mathematical proof, and the supports of- 
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fered by psychical research are dismissed as both doubtful in nature and 
trivial in content. But while immortality cannot be proved, it cannot be 
disproved by a materialistic interpretation of the universe which is out of 
date among scientists themselves. 

In Part Two the author speaks directly to Christian faith. The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus was fact, even though the resuscitated body and the empty 
grave may be later explanations. Immortality does not mean the resuscita- 
tion of the physical body, but neither does it mean a disembodied spirit. 
God gives it a body, or organism, as it hath pleased him. 

Future life means eternal progress and development, and one is surprised 
to find, in the author’s exposition of this development, insistence on some- 
thing corresponding to the Great Assize, with all of its static implications. 

Belief in immortality rests squarely on faith in God, and in the character 
of man as being akin to God. It is therefore significant for the present, and 
not merely for the future. With it, life becomes incalculably significant; 
without it values tend to vanish. 

Dr. Lord is willing to lean heavily on proof texts from the Bible in some 
cases, while he treats the ancient records quite freely in others. But he has 
given us a valuable handbook which will be welcomed by many questioning 
souls. 


W. A. SMART 


THE ANGLICAN WAY IN CHURCH AND STATE 


THe LampeTH CONFERENCES: THE SOLUTION FOR PAN-ANGLICAN ORGANIZATION, by 
WILuiAM RepmMonpd Curtis. Columbia University Press, $4.00. 


E GENERALLY look upon the emergence of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations as a unique feature in the panorama of history. 
As a matter of fact, its organization was paralleled by that of the Anglican 
Communion almost a generation earlier. The first Lambeth Conference 
was held twenty years before the first Colonial Conference occurred. The 
self-governing units in the British Commonwealth had their counterparts 
in the autonomy of the national churches within the Communion. The posi- 
tion of the British Crown is analogous to that of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In other words, the Commonwealth of Nations is not a whit more 
typically British than the Anglican Communion. This study of the organi- 
zation of the latter by Dr. Curtis, the Assistant Professor of General History 
at New York University, is valuable, therefore, not only to those whose 
interest is in the religious sphere, but to students of politics as well. 
The development of the Lambeth Conferences is the most noteworthy 
and visible sign of union within the Anglican Communion. These confer- 
ences have been a necessary and integral institution, recognized as vital 
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by all phases of the Communion. With the Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
siding, these decennial gatherings of the Anglican episcopate began in 1 867, 
the first conference being an experiment of absolutely unprecedented char- 
acter in the ecclesiastical procedure of the Anglican Church. Nevertheless, 
_ this gathering was deemed sufficiently successful to result in the calling of a 
second conference of similar nature in 1878. With the convening of this 
group the novel character of the affair was lost, and a third conference was 
arranged for the following decade. This in turn resulted in a fourth confer- 
ence in 1897. The fifth was held in 1908, but the first World War caused 
delay of a sixth until 1920. In 1930 the seventh conference was held, and 
the second World War interrupted the preparations which were in progress 
for the 1940 assembly. 

It is noteworthy that none of these gatherings has been at the instigation 
_ or initiative of the mother church of the Communion, the Church of Eng- 
land, howbeit all of them have been officially called by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The first conference was the result of a feeling by the Church 
of Canada that there was need for greater unity within the Communion. 
To promote this unity and as a means for enabling those outside the im- 
mediate fold of the Church of England to have ‘‘a share in the deliberations 
for the welfare of the Church,” the Canadian prelates requested the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to call a synod of the Anglican episcopate. Despite 
the fact that this request was vigorously opposed by the Convocation of 
York and prominent English prelates and clergy, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury acceded to the request. With the concurrence of the Convocation of 
Canterbury he convened the Lambeth Conference of 1867. 

It was a second request by the churches in North America which led to 
the calling of the second Lambeth Conference. This time the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had the concurrence of both the Convocations of York and 
Canterbury, and the conference was convened in 1878. Before adjournment 
it was agreed that the third conference would be held at Lambeth ten years 
later and would be called and presided over by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. By similar agreement the conferences of 1888 and 1897 were again 
convened at his invitation and met under his presidency. 

At the conference of 1897 these arrangements were put on a permanent 
basis, a resolution being adopted “‘that whereas the Lambeth Conferences 
have been called into existence by the invitation of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, we desire that similar conferences should be held, at intervals of 
about ten years, on the invitation of the Archbishop, if he be willing to give 
it.” Since 1897 these practices so set and established have been followed in 
all the conferences. 

The Lambeth Conferences should in nowise be thought of as ecclesiasti- 
cal synods or church councils, for they have neither legislative nor judicial 
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powers. They are merely gatherings of the bishops, prelates and metropoli- 
tans of the Church of England and those affiliated churches in communion 
with her, for the purpose of discussing similar questions and problems of 
church organization and polity. At the most, their resolutions and con- 
clusions are of an advisory nature, being of a moral rather than an authori- 
tarian force in the Communion. Nevertheless, the discussions, debates and 
resolutions reflect the vision and outlook of the Anglican prelates for the 
welfare of the Church and its mission in the world. The first two confer- 
ences were concerned solely with problems of an ecclesiastical nature, but 
all the later ones have had very definite pronouncements upon the moral, 
social, political and economic well-being of mankind. 

Inasmuch as the Anglican Communion emerged from the national 
Church of England after the repudiation of the centralized ecclesiastical 
authority of the papacy in the sixteenth century, the very constitution and 
organization of this branch of Christendom would hardly permit the Lam- 
beth Conferences to be much else than deliberative and advisory in charac- 
ter. Until the middle of the nineteenth century the primary concern of the 
Church of England throughout the years was the upholding of her rights 
and liberties and the furtherance of her sway and fellowship throughout 
the world, even as the British Government itself was doing. It was this ex- 
pansion of the Church of England which gave rise to the Anglican Com- 
munion, which was an ecclesiastical counterpart of the British Empire. 
Technically speaking, the Anglican Communion is an association of na- 
tional episcopal churches, provinces and dioceses which are historically 
associated with the British Isles. These churches, provinces and dioceses 
are autonomous in their government, being held together only by spiritual 
bonds of faith and doctrine and a common liturgical background. 

Dr. Curtis’ study of the origins and early growth of the Lambeth Con- 
ferences is of great importance to an understanding of the Anglican tech- 
nique in institutional development. 


Whether the experience of the bishops in organizing the Anglican Communion directly 
affected or provided a pattern for the later Imperial Conference or not, is a matter of specu- 


lation, but there can be no doubt that the Lambeth Conferences have become the solution 
for Pan-Anglican organization. 


The author’s approach to the history of the Lambeth Conferences is that 
of a student of British constitutional and imperial history. He was led to 
this study by his preceding interest in the secular development of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The only weakness of the work, if it may be 
called that, is the limited treatment which the author gives. He restricts 
his material to the antecedents of Pan-Anglican organization and the work 
of the first two conferences, which set and established the precedent for 
future meetings of a like nature, Concerning these first two conferences the 
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book supplies ample and worthy material. However, the remaining five 
are merely sketched briefly. True, a full treatment of all seven conferences 
would require a volume of massive size and perhaps Dr. Curtis will carry on 
this project at a future time. If so, he has a splendid first volume in what 
promises to be a remarkable series. 

THoMAS FRANKLYN Hupson 


THE THEOLOGY OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


EXPERIENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN Farr, by Howarp B. JerFerson. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, $2.00. 
HE author is now a professor in Colgate University in the School of 
Philosophy and Religion. His purpose in this book is to study two ap- 
proaches to the Christian religion, one basing it upon the authority of the 
Bible, the other upon human experience. He asserts a “‘genuine conflict” 
between these two approaches, but hopes to be able to point the way toward 
their reconciliation. “‘I believe,” the author writes in his preface, “that 
there are values in both and I have tried to outline a theological method 
which combines them in a consistent fashion.” 

The book opens with a chapter on ‘“‘Experimentalism vs. Tradition.” 
*‘What then,” asks Dr. Jefferson, “‘are we to do? Can we retain the positive 
values of modernism and at the same time make our religion an effective 
. critic of modern culture? Can we transcend the opposition between ex- 
perimentalism and tradition in order to make them work together?” 

Again in Chapter Two, ‘‘Knowledge and Faith,” Dr. Jefferson states his 
problem and expresses his hope as follows: ‘‘Both experimentalism and 
traditionalism have values which ought to be retained, and the problem 
we set for ourselves was that of transforming two conflicting things into two 
elements of synthetic theological method.” Later in the same chapter the 
author says: 

In religion, experimentalism leads logically to pragmatic humanism, but we have sug- 
gested that there are essential features of the religious consciousness which humanism is un- 
able to explain. Furthermore, humanism seems quite willing to sacrifice the distinctiveness 
of the Christian tradition. Thus we find the strange contrast in the modern world between 


the far-reaching influence of experimentalism and the attempt of contemporary theology to 
recover a boldness in proclaiming the importance of the historic Christian faith. 


Dr. Jefferson’s statement of problem and purpose is bound to challenge 
the attention of every thoughtful American. Many people regret the harsh 
conflict between good people which has arisen in the past hundred years 
on the thesis which forms the title of this book. Indeed, the thesis of the book 
is its most significant contribution. Whether the reader agrees with the 
author is not so important as the fact that he will desire to share with Dr. 
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Jefferson and others in the fascinating and difficult task of finding a work- 
able solution. 

Certainly experimentalism cannot today be ignored in the formulation 
of a theology. Indeed experience is the very root of a vivifying theological 
creed. The author of this interesting book has constructed a good basis for 
such a theology. However, the theology of personal experience still re- 
mains to be written. When it is written, its basis will be anthropological, its 
end will be the control of man’s conduct, and its field will be limited to that 
area in which the theologian is rightly an expert. 

The book, Experience and the Christian Faith, deserves a wide and sympa- 
thetic reading. Those who read it will get a new sense of the problem and 
will want to join that increasing number of people trying to contribute to 
its solution. 

Tuomas W. CurRIE 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF ETHICAL VALUES 
In Quest or Morats, by Henry Lanz. Stanford University Press, $3.50. 


HE thesis of this brilliant essay, which was the successful competitor 

in the Scandinavian Prize contest in 1936, is that the relativity of 
moral standards demonstrates their objectivity and their validity as norms 
of values. It is “‘precisely the experience of change in our ethical views, our 
capacity for moral development and moral evolution (which), far from 
being compromising, is the best and only guarantee of ethical objectivity” 
(p. 161). Both the novel theme and the erudite exposition of it deserve and 
challenge attention. While other ethical theorists have sought to defend 
the objectivity and constancy of ethical norms despite the subjectivity and 
transience of experiences of values (e.g. Stace, Hartmann, KGéhler), Lanz 
undertakes to show that it is just this continually fluctuating stream of value 
judgments which demonstrates the objective character of values, In doing 
so he elects to give his own definition to value, but one which will hardly be 
unacceptable to others who hold to the objectivity of ethical norms. He 
would agree with Stace, for example, that what ethical theorists are really 
interested in is whether there are genuine norms of morality apart from 
subjective preferences, but would disagree that it is a matter of indifference 
whether values are really objective provided they can be shown to be 
normative. 

The burden of the argument is that ethical values are objective precisely 
because they are normative. Yet “value is not a separate entity which ex- 
ists, or subsists, somehow and somewhere in the high metaphysical ‘spheres’ 
like a mysterious light illuminating nothingness” (p. 108). They are neither 
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ideal nor material entities. ‘They are not entities at all. They are groups, 
like vectors, which define axiological directions” (Del 10): 

To attempt to summarize this compact and closely reasoned argument in 
the scope of a short review would be futile and unfair. But the last quotation 
suggests the tenor of it. For “vector” is a term in mathematics or physics 
which means a directed magnitude. That is, in mathematics it is a set 
of three numbers associated with a point which defines a magnitude; it 
states a relationship within the terms of an arbitrarily or accidentally 
chosen co-ordinate system, which can be defined in some other system of co- 
ordinates expressing the same relationship by means of transformation. 
Thus if a vector is given in any co-ordinate system its components are de- 
terminable in any other system of co-ordinates. A principle of invariance 
obtains which controls the values obtained in the new system. In physics 
a vector is an index to world-conditions. Thus if we know the measure- 
ments of a radio wave in one system — say of a light beam — we can trans- 
form those measurements into another system — e.g. a heat or sound beam. 
The resultant measurements are pre-determined by the first. ‘“This re- 
striction on our liberty, the binding force thus revealed in transformation, 
is conceived as objectivity” (p. 27). 

The important matter is that no pointer reading has meaning in itself. 
This has been one of the conclusive discoveries of the theory of relativity. 
There are no fixed points in space; and no arbitrarily chosen system of 
measurement, such as Euclidean geometry, can be taken by itself as repre- 
senting any absolute system of space relations. Any point or pointer reading 
has meaning only as it belongs to a system, a group. But the fact that read- 
ings in one system can be transformed into another demonstrates that we 
are dealing with an imperious reality. In logic also the principle of rela- 
tivity and invariance in transformation prevails. Definitions are readings in 
selected systems of logical co-ordinates and have no meanings apart from 
their relationship to some agreed upon context of discourse; they are “‘con- 
cepts” which are controlled by their invariant “ideas.”’ All concepts are 
relative to systems of discourse, and the idea which we seek to define is 
never definable, though we are defining it all the time. Yet it is the point 
at which all concepts converge, the invariant factor which controls the 
transformation from one frame of reference to another. 

But what has this to do with the objectivity of values? Even Hume 
granted the objectivity of world conditions and of truth (II-185). But in the 
matter of values, as Hume said, “the mind is not content to survey its 
objects as they stand in themselves’ but adds a subjective quality. To which 
Lanz replies that “values, like ideas, are neither mutable nor immutable 
entities. . . . They are groups of transformations and are revealed to us 
only in the process of transvaluations — i.e., axiological transformation” 
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(p. 88). The subjectivity and relativity of value-experiences are obvious. 
In fact, no one may experience absolutely any value or experience an 
absolute value. Our desires change continually and hence our satisfactions 
likewise change. In fact, the relativity is so complete that one can never 
really experience the object of his desire; for the thing-desired enters into a 
different context of experience precisely at the moment of its realization, 
so that the thing-given is something else than when it was merely an object 
of desire. © 

This means, among other things, that desire is transformed into satis- 
faction in a manner over which one has no control; the transformation is 
controlled by an invariant in the situation which is intrinsic to the nature of 
things and has no element of preference in it. Thus what is a value-experi- 
ence (called by Lanz an “‘advantage”) under one set of circumstances 
becomes a veritable disadvantage under another — e.g., good health is an 
evil to one dying of torture since it increases and prolongs his suffering, and 
liberty under some political conditions is a disadvantage. But the situation 
which underlies all experiences and which as an invariant controls the 
transformation of advantage into disadvantage, or vice versa, and which 
Lanz calls “‘value,” is clearly objective, a factor beyond all preference or 
prejudice: it makes the difference in one’s subjective reactions when the 
circumstances are changed. ‘‘Values, like ideas, inevitably transcend ex- 
perience and are accessible to us only relatively to a certain frame of 
reference’ (p. 107). 

The most interesting, and perhaps the most significant, part of the book 
is the final section, “‘A Foreword to Parontology,” in which the author’s 
original term “‘parontology” means ‘‘the science of the present.” He re- 
minds us that originally history was just that — for the Greeks who in- 
vented the term from the root of the verb “‘to see.”’ And the basic problem 
of our time is that of transforming concepts which had meaning and ethical 
significance in other times and other circumstances into such contexts as 
will give them meaning today. Our disease is one of emptiness. For we have 
lost our standards of value, since ‘“‘a value projected upon a given set of 
conditions results in a certain commandment as to how to behave under 
those circumstances’’ and only under those circumstances. When conditions 
change the description loses its meaning. Our tragedy is the tension between 


“the power of empty words” and the “‘force of circumstances . . . the 
relentless march of time.” 


The towers and temples of the world are concrete manifestations of the ideas dwelling 
therein. Without those sustaining ideas they are nothing but dead and unintelligible struc- 
tures; prospective ruins, nothing more. But the towers and temples, once built, claim an 
existence of their own. . . . Jealous of their local power and craving absolute supremacy 
they begin to hate ideas which insist on improving their forms. And men follow their hate: 
It is easier to see than to understand, easier to touch than to think (p. 225). 
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However much one may argue with its bold assertions, he cannot read 
this book without feeling that here he has touched a mature and mellow 
mind, rich with the heritage of broad and meticulous learning and tempered 
with long years of imaginative experience. Here Plato again seeks to make 
the lion of subjective positivism lie down with the lamb of absolute idealism 
and feed together. And religious faith seeks again to rescue its own essence 
from its corrupted forms. 

W. W. SIKEsS 


THE OPTIMISM OF SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 


A New Eartu and A New Humanity, 6y OLiver L. Reiser. Creative Age Press, $2.50. 


F ONE seeks a book that combines the urgency of Marxism with the 
fervor of Christian evangelism, without recognizing its indebtedness to 
either, here is a good one. With the passion of a new gospel, “scientific 
humanism” is preached as the one last hope of mankind. It alone can real- 
ize ‘a new earth and a new humanity.” But unlike either Marxism or 
Christianity, it will have little meaning for the masses who are to be saved. 
The first of the two parts of the book, headed ‘“The Challenge to Amer- 
ica,” is a vigorous, popular presentation of the thesis that the primary need, 
in our present world-plight, is new thinking of a ‘“‘global’ rather than a 
*““planal’’ kind. This is to say that social relations, like spatial, involve curva- 
ture. No human act is isolated; rather it moves back, eventually, upon itself. 
We need a philosophy that recognizes the physical basis for the actual unity 
of mankind. Scientific humanism is offered as such a philosophy, synthe- 
sizing at once the various sciences, both natural and social, with religion. 
It is “‘scientific’ not only because it recognizes the primacy of scientific 
method, but because it grows out of the actual results of the developing 
sciences. Indeed, its relation to the sciences constitutes the subject matter 
of the second part of the volume: ‘‘Scientific Humanism and Global Plan- 
ning.” Here the author expounds the position of Korzybski and pointedly 
reviews the new insights of modern physics, arguing that global thinking is 
the logical issue of these developments. Similarly he summarizes the ad- 
vances of modern mathematics and urges that mathematics has now pro- 
vided a formula by which we may scientifically proceed with global 
democracy. 

There is much that is important in this book. The author is fundamentally 
sound in his demand for: careful thinking, philosophical daring, recognition 
of the unavoidability of metaphysics, more extensive scientific training, 
greater attention to general semantics, acceptance of coherence as the basic 
criterion of truth, treatment of both persons and nature as integrated 
wholes, acknowledgment of the ultimate unity of thought, inclusion of 
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causality as a cosmic category, and concern for ‘“‘a new earth and a new, 
humanity.” 

But to assume that all theistic philosophy, as well as religion, is mere 
prejudice or incapable of giving a coherent account of scientific data, that 
ethical norms can somehow be guaranteed by sufficient scientific procedure, 
that man only needs more education and scientific humanism in order to 
build a better world, that ‘‘god” is “‘simply the upward striving in man to 
become something more than man,” that conscious purpose is the product 
of “physical purpose” — all of this needs more critical attention than such a 
review can give. Indeed, the book contains numerous propositions that 
need further ‘“‘semantic analysis.” 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the author knows very much 
more about the science which he is attempting to synthesize with religion 
than about the religion. This reviewer knows of very few current writings 
purporting to be religious which are so devoid of religious insight. ‘The 
author treats human nature with that easy optimism which has been out- 
grown by all critical liberalism in our day. His anthropology is wishful and 
unrealistic. He assumes that an American philosophy can somehow be 
superimposed upon mankind, in fact out-Hitlering Hitler. He is sincerely 
eager for a better world, but he evidently regards his means of achieving it, 
viz., scientific humanism, as more important than the end itself, for he 
recognizes no affinities with theistic thought and religion. In re-avowing the 
six articles of the ‘Humanist Manifesto”’ of 1933, Dr. Reiser refers to their 
original presentation “‘to a not-too-admiring world.” It is strange that he 
does not realize that the currents of Christian anthropology and theism are 
deeper today than in 1933. 

EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL 


JOHN STEINBECK AGAIN 


Tur Moon Is Down, by Joun Sremnpeck. The Viking Press, Inc., $2.00. 


| Eee moon, portent of blood in Shakespeare’s time, sinks again to 
blackness for a novel of this world war. 

In an unnamed city, unnamed conquerors take over the unnamed con- 
quered. The story is planned so as to be timeless and universal. The town 
had been truly free. Therefore individuals resist and as they resist they die; 
die nobly and well. The only trouble with the book’s verisimilitude with 
reference to the present situation is that the conquerors also seem to be 
good men: and as to that, time will evaluate the story. After the war it is 
sure to seem stronger than now. 

The difficulty with its complete acceptance at this moment is that the 
narrative invokes the mood of acquiescence, the calm of afterward. The 
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_ writer has a perfect right to this approach, but not to expect us to like it 
while we are fighting. The work was obviously planned for the stage, is 
being played in New York now and has the crackling definiteness of the 
theatre. The form is a jewel of compression. 

While worth reading and sure to make contact with the ferment in 
our minds, this piece of fiction is a sad give-away of Steinbeck as an artist. 
Grapes of Wrath owed some of its force to its association for Americans 
with Mrs. Howe’s phrase. The reader’s memory supplied the music, the 
tread of marching feet and the sense that they were “trampling out the 
vintage where . . .” This successor to Grapes of Wrath borrows the title 
from Macbeth and the full power of the death scene from Socrates. This 
is the same as saying that the author could cut for the movies, could set for 
the stage, but when it came to the great words, he could not find them. 
The little book is “‘art,’’ but not the work of a great artist. 

Lura BEAM 


THE FATHER OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 


In Tus GENERATION — THE STORY OF RosBertT P. WILDER, by RuTH WILDER BRAISTED. 
Friendship Press, $1.25; paper, 75¢. 
N AN age whose hall mark is action, when few people find time for quiet 
and meditation, the life of a man like Robert Wilder, whose chief power 
lay in his quiet, thoughtful prayer life, is a challenge and a revelation. 
Born of missionary parents in the little town of Kalhapur, India, it was 
only natural that Robert Wilder should absorb during his youth the spirit 
of quiet and thoughtfulness. All of his early teaching and his early reading 
were such as to intensify the religious spirit which he evidently inherited 
from missionary parents. He tells us that one of his earliest recollections 
was his attendance at five services each Sunday. 

At eighteen Robert Wilder entered Princeton University where he was 
to make a record of distinction as a student. But what is much more sig- 
nificant he was to become a marked leader of the religious life of the 
campus. He served as secretary and later as president of the Philadelphian 
Society, which was the local name of the Y.M.C.A. on the Princeton cam- 
pus. He was the first secretary of the Princeton Foreign Missionary Society, 
organized in 1883, the second year of Wilder’s college career and in no 
small degree indebted to him for its organization. By inheritance then, by 
early environment, by training, Robert Wilder was the man of destiny 
to start a great missionary movement among American students. ‘Therefore 
when Dwight L. Moody invited the colleges to send delegates to Mount 
Hermon in 1886 for a month of intensive Bible study and religious fellow- 
ship, Robert Wilder, though a graduate and hardly eligible, was singled out 
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by Mr. Wishard to attend that conference. It was almost wholly due to his 
initiative that the handful of students interested in missions began to meet 
daily and at the end of the month an even hundred of the two hundred and 
fifty delegates had signed the Princeton declaration: “We are willing and 
desirous, God permitting, to become foreign missionaries.” 

This was the real beginning of the Student Volunteer Movement, one 
of the most momentous movements among college students that has ever 
arisen. The story of how Wilder became the first traveling representative 
of this Movement and of how he led literally hundreds of students to commit 
their lives to the mission cause, is as thrilling and challenging a story as one 
would ask to hear. It is perhaps the nearest to a great prophetic movement 
among students that America has witnessed. 

Following his Seminary course we find Wilder in Europe in 1891, spread- 
ing the missionary spirit among students and helping to organize movements 
for the fostering of that spirit, and before the close of his long career he 
carried the missionary message to practically every college community in 
all Europe. During the closing years of his life he was able to bind together 
the missionaries of all the countries of the Near East — Egypt, Turkey, 
Syria, Persia, and the Balkan States. In fact every country of the Near East 
is greatly indebted to the work and spirit of this wonderful man. Space will 
not permit detailed mention of all his activities. It is sufficient to say that 
every student center in the United States, England, and the entire Near 
East felt the influence of his contagious character. 

One would like to call attention to two or three of the secrets of Wilder’s 
influence. First of all he was a man who loved people as few men have 
loved them. His daughter, who writes this biography, again and again 
emphasizes the remarkable way in which his love for students drew them 
to him in great numbers. After a campaign in a college he would be fol- 
lowed by scores of letters from students telling him how marvelous his 
friendship had been to them. Much of his work was done with students one 
by one, rather than in large meetings. In the course of his years he must 
have had quiet, heart-to-heart talks with many, many thousands of them. 

A second source of power was his open-minded tolerance. He was a man 
of intense conviction — conviction to the extent of absolute dedication — 
but he was always tolerant and could therefore work with the most bitterly 
biased and prejudiced students. He constantly stressed the essential cen- 
trality of Jesus and refused to enter into philosophical and theological con- 
troversy. He believed that the beauty of the life of Jesus would attract all 
men if simply and earnestly presented. 

Lastly, he gave himself through all the years to Bible study and prayer. 
Few Christian workers of his day lived more constantly with the great truths 
of the Bible, and none whom I have met was more earnest and more con- 
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tinuously in prayer. You could not be in his presence, even for a few minutes, 
without coming to realize that there was a man who lived in fellowship 
with God. His speech was filled with the language of the Bible and the whole 
atmosphere of his life was that of one wholly committed to God’s work. 
But with all of this, one did not feel that he was distant or removed. He was 
such a genuine and real soul that one felt this spirit was completely natural. 

I have met few men who impressed me more with their quiet power 
than Robert Wilder. This biography by his daughter allows his personality 
to speak from every page. It is an ideal book to put into the hands of any 
aspiring youth; and to those of us who are more mature, it brings a tonic 
for living, much needed in a time like this. 

W. D. WEATHERFORD 


THE VOCATION OF WORSHIP 


PRAYER Book INTERLEAVES, by WILLIAM PALMER Lapp. Oxford University Press, $1.25. 


O SUBJECT is beset with more controversial implications than is 
Christian worship, and yet no aspect of our Christian life ought more 
obviously to be based on common interest and understanding. The Chris- 
tian vocation is the vocation of worship interpreted in its widest sense. 
Christians are “called” to the worship of God through “our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and to offer unto him their sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
and in so far as Christians “‘continue steadfastly,” as did the early church 
described in the book of Acts, in the “‘apostles’ teaching and in the breaking 
of bread and in the prayer,” they also continue in the apostolic “‘fellowship.”’ 
But that fellowship is torn asunder by different liturgical theories, traditions 
and procedures concerning the breaking of bread and the offering of 
prayers. 

The stated object of Dean Ladd’s study is the Book of Common Prayer, 
its history and its possibilities. His more ultimate concern, however, is to 
give an interpretation of the traditions behind it, in order to show how 
Christian worship must be true to the Gospel and to the vitality and univer- 
sality of the developing church in the world. Thus he describes the wealth 
and variety of liturgical development in the first five centuries and compares 
it with later standardization, a tendency culminating for the Roman tradi- 
tion in the Missal of 1570, when “Pius V imposed a fixed and untouchable 
form of worship on the whole Roman Catholic Church’’; or for the Anglican 
tradition, in the Prayer Books of the seventeenth century enforced by 
Parliamentary Acts of Uniformity. So he pleads for the recognition of litur- 
gical tradition as a living force, not as a dead weight of standardized form 
and sacrosanct but irrelevant accumulations. The liturgy must speak as does 
the Gospel, straight to the hearts and needs of man, of the glory and good- 
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ness of God. Therefore what is needed is a Liturgy close to the primitive 
use and to the Gospel ‘which underlay it, but which also is relevant to 
contemporary needs. 

In this connection Dean Ladd attacks with vigor the nostalgic medieval- 
ism both of the Oxford Movement and of much in contemporary Anglo- 
Catholicism, and notes with relish the verdict of Roman Catholic scholars, 
such as Fr. Gregory Dix, upon the Middle Ages, as “that period of un- 
exampled liturgical decay.’ Unfortunately medievalism is with us yet, 
and haunts the liturgical development of the American Protestant churches 
as well as of the Anglican ritualists. The dead weight of Neo-Gothic, 
expensive as well as artificial, is an outward and all too visible sign of our 
servitude. . 

Another dire effect of this medieval influence is strongly entrenched in 
both Protestantism and Catholicism, and that is the separation of the 
priest or minister from the people as a worshiping unit, and the allocation 
of all the action to the former, leaving the people nothing but a purely 
passive role. Christians should join together in a common act of worship, ina 
‘common service.”’ But how often is this the case? The early liturgies con- 
tinued the New Testament emphasis upon the communal character of 
Christian worship, but those earlier Eucharistic forms degenerated into the 
medieval Mass; and, as Dean Ladd points out, “‘it was the medieval church 
which made the Mass the monopoly of the priest, turned communicants 
into mere onlookers, and pushed the Table against the east wall of the 
church, often making it a mere appendage to an elaborate reredos.” 

This “unfortunate medieval heresy” has been perpetuated in the “‘liturgi- 
cal dualism” of high masses for nonscommunicants and low masses, usually 
completely inaudible, for the communicants, which is found in Roman 
Catholicism and in that type of Anglo-Catholicism following Rome. Even 
Cranmer and his revision of 1549 was to a certain degree affected by it, or 
rather perhaps affected by the reactionary laymen of his day, who de- 
manded ‘‘that the priests celebrate Mass without communicants, except at 
Easter.” 

Still more striking is the completely non-congregational character of 
the conventional Protestant service in this country. From an historical point 
of view, this contemporary habit is perversely contradictory to the spirit, 
intent and instruction of the Reformers. But the fact remains that the con- 
gregation is largely ignored as a worshiping fellowship, except where a 
strong sect influence has produced a democratic and articulate participa- 
tion. Thus in the average church today (Episcopal or not), instead of a 
tae a naa ae come to wait upon the Lord, there is an 
acta oe n hang upon the words of a preacher, and to 

: gain sings not unto the Lord, but unto the “‘audi- 
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ence” (witness for example, the soloist’s habit of turning round to get his 
song across to the “audience”). Therefore, declares Dean Ladd, “‘the 
wretched medieval idea that services are the monopoly” of the clergyman 
must be dropped. The services, the singing, should be congregational and 
the laity should take part in the service. 

It is interesting and illuminating that Dean Ladd should so urgently ad- 
vocate what might be called “the priesthood of the congregation.” But 
it is not surprising. Dean Ladd had long been teaching and inspiring many 
people with the necessity first of all of relating Christian worship to the 
Gospel, and then of interpreting and adapting it so that Christians might 
apprehend and follow the Christian interpretation of life. The sense of 
corporate reality implied in fellowship of the early church, and what that 
meant in terms of social reality and responsibility, was what he hoped to 
see reaffirmed by a liturgical movement in the reformed Churches. Himself 
a “Catholic”? churchman of the Episcopal Church, he nevertheless stands 
in the tradition of the liturgical revolution of the Reformation, and regards 
the Non-Jurors and John Wesley as the authentic successors of that tradi- 
tion, rather than the ‘reactionary’? Oxford Movement. Thus from the 
point of view of an ecumenical rationale of liturgical worship, Dean Ladd 
points the way. 

Written in the first instance for his weekly column in the Witness, Prayer 
Book Interleaves is not a systematic treatment, but rather a collection of 
short essays on various aspects and points of history and interpretation. 
Dean Ladd’s writing is forceful and economical, with a characteristic 
exactness of statement, pointed by an equally characteristic humor. But 
the impression left with the reader, and this is what Dean Ladd would 
have wanted, is that the chief end of worship is to glorify God. This must 
be the one criterion for our liturgical work: anything else, however beau- 
tifully conceived and performed, is worship and service of the creature 


rather than the Creator who is blessed for ever. 
UrsuLA M. NiesBuHR 


THE BIBLE A MISSIONARY BOOK 


Tue Missionary MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE, by JULIAN Price Love. The Macmillan Company, 
$2.00. 


HE Christian Missionary Movement is facing perilous days. For a 
number of years before the outbreak of the present war this enterprise 
of the church had been under fire from various quarters. An undertaking 
which has never had the enthusiastic support of a majority of church 
members has recently been questioned from within through such volumes 
as the Layman’s Report and the later Living Religions and a World Faith. At 
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the same time it has been ceaselessly attacked from without as only another 
phase of Western imperialism and as an attempt of the white man to foist 
his leadership upon other races. This volume grows out of its author’s belief 
that, in the face of such attacks, it is time for Christians to examine their 
position and to see whether we really have “basic grounds for considering 
the mission enterprise integral to the Christian faith.” The events of recent 
months in the Orient and the certainty that tremendous adjustments in 
foreign mission work will be inevitable at the end of the conflict render 
his discussion of the subject even more timely than it was when his fore- 
word was penned in July, 1941. 

In seeking to answer the questions concerning the validity of missions 
which have been raised for Christians of our day, Dr. Love, who is Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology at the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, does 
not go to philosophy or to current history for a solution, but limits himself 
to the source book of the Christian faith. He makes it abundantly clear in 
his opening chapter that it is not his purpose to find individual “proof 
texts’? to support or refute any position, but rather to determine whether 
the Bible as a whole is ‘“‘missionary in tone and import.” With this end in 
view he examines the Old Testament as well as the New, holding that 
there are fundamental unities about the Hebrew-Christian tradition which 
make the two inseparable. 

Critical problems as to the date and authorship of individual books are 
largely ignored. They have no real bearing on the question at issue. It is 
the conclusion of the author in the light of evidence which is clearly 
summarized that the redemptive plan of God for all mankind is plainly 
revealed in even the earliest books of the Old Testament, and that though 
it is clearer in some portions of Scripture than in others it is found in all 
alike. ‘There is a oneness in the Bible’s picture of God as in its picture of 
mankind; there is a unity in its conception of sin as in its offer of a way of 
salvation. There is also a unity in its general conception of the kingdom, and 
all of these unities are essentially missionary. The tragedy of the ancient 
Jews lay in their failure for the most part to understand the missionary 
purpose for which they had been chosen, and a like failure of their privi- 
leges on the part of Christians can only lead to stagnation and death for 
the church. 

Dr. Love’s treatment of his subject is not exhaustive and inevitably there 
are points at which one might wish to take issue with his statements. His 
principal thesis, however, is abundantly sustained and his illuminating 
treatment of Scripture makes his book a real contribution to the devotional 


life of the individual reader as well as to the literature of the missionary 
movement. 


J. McDoweE Lt RicHarps 
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PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN Livinc, by GERALD Birney Smitu, Revised by LELAND FosTER 
Woon. The University of Chicago Press, $2.00. 
HIS revision and re-issuance of an important book by the late Dr. 
Smith of the faculty of the University of Chicago Divinity School is most 
welcome. Greatly needed today, in a time of more than ordinary moral per- 
plexity, is just such an honest effort to state the meaning and significance of 
Christianity as it relates itself to the various situations in which man finds 
himself. Here is a realistic and successful effort to describe the Word and 
picture what it will look like as it becomes flesh in our personal and corpo- 
rate living. Happily and necessarily no attempt is made to exhaust the rather 
comprehensive subject matter, but at the end of each chapter is a group of 
questions and a considerable bibliography. The authors follow closely the 
historical approach to Christianity coupling with it the experimental 
method of studying human conduct. This is an important volume for 
teachers of Christian Ethics as well as for ministers and students of religion 
in general. The author declares that all men want the good life but are often 
mistaken in their judgment of the good. He suggests reasons why people do 
wrong when they mean to do right: Because of lack of the right sort of train- 
ing and environment; insufficient experience; ignorance; lack of self-con- 
trol; poor health; and bad social conditions. If the Christian faith is to do 
its proper work among us, we must make a scientific effort to understand 
and remedy those conditions which inhibit the advance of the good life. 
Knowledge of the nature of Christianity is essential, but in itself it is not 
enough; it is also necessary to make needed personal and social readjust- 
ments before such knowledge can bear full fruit. This would indicate a 
twofold task for those interested in the spread and deepening of the 
Christian faith. The author finds the mission of Christianity “‘in saving peo- 
ple from pride, arrogance, and selfishness, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, from disease, from injustice, from bitterness, from hatred, and from 
all forms of degradation and evil.” Such an enormous task requires intellec- 
tual as well as spiritual consecration. 

The first part of the volume discusses the place of ethics in human life, 
touches briefly certain aspects of the Hebrew ethics, outlines the ethical 
ideal of Jesus and describes the way in which the Christian religion, since 
Jesus, has attempted to make its faith regulative of human conduct. The 
latter part of the book discusses the Christian as he relates himself to the 
church, the family, his life work, recreation, private wealth, industrial prob- 
lems and politics. 

Young people and adult groups in church schools will find here a splendid 
background for a series of discussions concerning the problems of Christian 
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living. It will prove to be an even better guide for those small groups in all 
our churches who are not content with mere study but who endeavor to go 
the second mile and make their Christian faith come alive in the world of 


practical everyday activities. 
LEE C. SHEPPARD 


HUMAN CREATIVITY AND THE CREATIVENESS OF 
GOD 


Tue Minn oF THE Maker, by Dororuy L. SAvERs. Harcourt Brace and Co., $2.00. 


HERE is nothing extraordinary about a theologian reading detective 
stories, though theology might be enlivened if more of them did it. In at 
least one instance, a great New Testament scholar has published a detective 
story. But for an outstanding novelist and author of detective stories to pub- 
lish a book on theology is, so far as I know, something new under the sun. 
The thesis of The Mind of the Maker is that in the experience of human 
artistic creativity there is an analogy which aids our understanding of the 
creativeness of God. This thesis is developed with reference to a number of 
the central affirmations of Christian faith, always with illumination, deft- 
ness of touch, and sound theological insight. Miss Sayers is no novice in the 
history of Christian thought, and she knows her way around in this field in a 
way that would put to shame a good many professional religious leaders. 
The basic and most intriguing part of the book is its treatment of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Quoting as a foundation the concluding speech of St. 
Michael in her play The eal of Thy House, she elaborates upon the three 
elements that must enter into any genuine work of creativity. These are the 
Creative Idea, a complete and timeless whole, not made by any human crea- 
tor but discovered; the Creative Energy, which is the active expression and in- 
carnation of the Idea in a form to be grasped by other minds; and the Crea- 
tive Power, which is the response of the soul to the incarnate Idea. “‘“And 
these three are one, each equally in itself the whole work, whereof none can 
exist without the other: and this is the image of the Trinity.” 

In literary creativity, the outgoing Energy of the author must conform to 
and faithfully manifest the Idea, else his work will lack Power to evoke 
response in the reader. Perfect manifestation of eternal meaning in com- 
municable form is Incarnation. 

The problem of free will and miracle is paralleled by the fact that in writ- 
ing a novel or play the author must give each character a personality of his 
own, free enough to exercise initiative and not merely say over in dull repeti- 
tion what the author thinks. Yet limits are set, for the character must act not 
only in consistency with his own nature but within the possibilities set by the 
plot and by the universe. It is possible to make characters do miraculous 
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_ things, as Dickens did when, to get a “happy ending,” he packed Mr. 

Micawber off to Australia to become a prosperous magistrate. But it is not 

desirable for either a divine or a human craftsman to take such liberties! 

_ Ina very arresting chapter entitled ‘““Maker of All Things — Maker of 
Ill Things,” Miss Sayers tackles the problem of evil. In an earlier work, The 

Devil to Pay, she makes Mephistopheles say: 


I am the price that all things pay for being, 
The shadow on the world, thrown by the world 
Standing in its own light, which light God is. 


This thought is here further elaborated by a literary analogy. The very fact 
of the creation of Hamlet brings Not-Hamlet into being. But Not-Hamlet is 
not Anti-Hamlet, and does not become so until it is endowed with con- 
sciousness and will which are used for perverse ends. The ancient myth of 
the Fall, in which sin entered the world because men desired to be as gods, 
has its literary analogue in David Garrick rewriting Hamlet because he 
thought he could improve it! The Anti-Hamlets of the world can be in some 
measure checked, but their much greater need is to be redeemed. Only by 
a new creative act fully in accord with the Idea can evil be transmuted into 
good. 

One wonders what the Nicene Fathers would have thought of Miss 
Sayers’s theology! Underneath a lively play of wit there is an interpretation 
of the Logos here that runs closer to their thinking than does much of con- 
temporary religious thought. This is not the whole of Christianity, but it is 
an important part of it. Miss Sayers has dealt with it in a manner that is 


both clever and profound. 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCH 
Youtu Work IN THE CuurcH, by Nevin C. Harner. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


HIS comprehensive guide to the leadership of youth in the local church 

is clearly the product of firsthand experience with young people them- 
selves. Where they live, how they occupy their time, what they think of the 
Church, why they are complacent or frustrated — such matters the author 
discusses with insight and refreshing simplicity. 

Christian nurture of youth, says the author, must embrace six basic needs: 
(1) the need to find God; (2) the need to find themselves; (3) the need to 
find a life work; (4) the need to find a life mate; (5) the need to find a place 
in society; and (6) the need to find the Church. Each of these items is help- 
fully discussed. Number four (pp. 46-54) represents the sanest brief account 
that I have ever read in respect of the premarital relations of the sexes. 

The main body of the book concerns itself with such problems as a minis- 
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ter or director of religious education meets in the local parish, namely: (1) 
how to preach effectively to present-day youth; (2) what kind of organiza- 
tion will best meet adolescent needs; (3) how to select and use curricular 
materials; (4) what methods of teaching and worship are most fruitful; and 
(5) what qualifications one should seek in leaders of young people. 

Any one who has tried it knows how difficult it is to write a book on 
method and organization that has any real vitality in it. Dr. Harner has ac- 
complished in this guide what not one in a hundred can do; he has described 
institutional structures and educational methods that breathe the breath of 
life! It can safely be predicted that this practical manual will have a wide 


and fruitful service. 
H. SHELTON SMITH 


ANONYMOUS AUTHORITARIANISM 


EscAPE FROM FREEDOM, by ErtcH Fromo. Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50. 


HE importance of this book is suggested in the fact that Psychiatry: 

Journal of the Biology and the Pathology of Interpersonal Relations, the organ — 
of the William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, published twenty- 
five pages of symposium reviews of it, the first volume to be handled in this 
way. Though concerned with far-reaching issues, the book’s style and lan- 
guage are easily within the range of those not adept in the psychological or 
sociological fields. 

The author is by profession a social psychologist who was also trained in 
Europe as a psychoanalyst. He has been in the United States for eight 
years. His professional home is probably best located among the progressive 
thinkers in the field of depth psychology rather than among American 
sociologists. A comment in his volume indicates something of his basic 
methodological premises, which seem to the reviewer of primary significance 
though they are often rejected by traditional American sociology. Speaking 
in this case of comparison between medieval and modern society, he writes: 

But while it is important to see how many modern elements existed in the late Middle 
Ages and how many medieval elements continue to exist in modern society, it blocks any 
theoretical understanding of the historical process if by emphasizing continuity one tries to 
minimize the fundamental differences between medieval and modern society, or to reject 
such concepts as “‘medieval society” and “capitalistic society” for being unscientific con- 
structions. Such attempts, under the guise of scientific objectivity and accuracy, actually re- 


duce social research to the gathering of countless details, and block any understanding of the 
structure of society and its dynamics. 


The essential question to which Dr. Fromm seeks an answer is this: We 
see in modern society, most strikingly in Germany but to some extent in 
democratic nations, strong movements away from freedom. If these were 
sporadic, they might have been accounted for on the madman theory. But 
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_ it is increasingly obvious that something in the personality of modern man 
is receptive to these trends. Why does modern man move to “escape from 
freedom’’? 

The answer, the author makes clear, is by no means wholly a psychologi- 
Cal or social psychological one. But psychology enters when the problem 
considered is “the specific kind of relatedness of the individual towards the 
world.” It enters not merely in relation to factors which differentiate one 
individual man from another, but wherever ‘“‘character structure” of in- 
dividual or group, contemporary or historical, relatively concrete or rela- 
tively abstract or typed, is involved. 

The essence of the author’s thesis is stated as follows: 

The structure of modern society affects man in two ways simultaneously: he becomes more 
independent, self-reliant, and critical, and he becomes more isolated, alone, and afraid. The 


understanding of the whole problem of freedom depends on the very ability to see both 
_ sides of the process and not to lose track of one side while following the other. 


What modern man achieved since the Reformation was ‘‘freedom from,” 
not “freedom to.’”? Man has seemed to free himself from ‘‘old enemies of 
freedom,” but 
New enemies of a different nature have arisen; enemies which are not essentially external 
restraints, but internal factors blocking the full realization of the freedom of personality. . . . 
We are fascinated by the growth of freedom from powers outside of ourselves and are blinded 


to the fact of inner restraints, compulsions, and fears which tend to undermine the meaning of 
the victories freedom has won against its traditional enemies. 


The question to ask about the development of Nazism, psychologically 
speaking, is: how explain the submissive aspects of it? The author believes 
that the essence of Nazism is the complete inability even to conceive of 
human equality in emotional terms, the complete preoccupation with 
authority. This is not to say that it is a power psychology as if desire for 
power were instinctual in the old sense. For then the submissive aspects be- 
come incomprehensible. In fact the two aspects are completely interrelated, 
the ‘“‘master’’ being as much slave in the psychological sense as the “slave.” 
What is there within the “masochist” that accepts this kind of system? 

The masochistic person, whether his master is an authority outside of himself or whether 
he has internalized the master as conscience or a psychic compulsion, is saved from making 
decisions, saved from the final responsibility for the fate of his self, and thereby saved from 
the doubt of what decision to make. He is also saved from the doubt of what the meaning of 
his life is or who “‘he” is. These questions are answered by the relationship to the power to 
which he has attached himself. The meaning of his life and the identity of his self are de- 
termined by the greater whole into which the self has submerged. 

The more clearly this is perceived, the more it becomes apparent that 
sado-masochism, in the social rather than the narrowly sexual sense, is all of 
a piece. Light is thrown on why Hitler feels that “he himself acts under the 


command of a higher power — God, Fate, History, Nature.” 
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The dialectical aspects of modern man’s development, self-reliance on the 
one hand as a gain and isolation on the other as a loss, have developed in 
unbalanced fashion. The escape from even the admission of isolation has 
resulted in sado-masochistic trends which, when habituated into a character 
structure — individual or group — produce the “‘authoritarian character.” 
This is not necessarily authoritarian in the sense of possessing external 
restraints; indeed, it is more a closed system when it works from inside, 
ie., when one believes that ‘che’ accepts the sado-masochistic system of 
human relationships as of his “‘self.”” 

Dr. Fromm’s discussion of the self is of basic significance. Positing the self 
as the essential, creative, freedom-seeking center of man, he says that mod- 
ern man “objectively became a servant to ends which were not his,” and yet 
“subjectively he believed himself to be motivated by his self-interest.” He 
“lives under the illusion that he knows what he wants, while he actually 
wants what he is supposed to want.” The answer to this is not a “‘rebel 
psychology” which remains under the domination of a compulsion, but 
a negative definition of action— without restraints of a compulsive 
nature. 

What is the ‘“‘real authority” in our modern life? ““The authority of the 
Church has been replaced by that of the State, that of the State by that of 
conscience, and in our era, the latter has been replaced by the anonymous 
authority of common sense and public opinion as instruments of conform- 
ity.” No authoritarianism can be the base of a society in which real freedom, 
psychologically speaking, is to exist. 

Our own type of anonymous authoritarianism produces isolation, which 
in turn demands assuagement. The author cites the popularity of Mickey 
Mouse, which he attributes psychologically to this: ‘‘something little is 
persecuted and endangered by something overwhelmingly strong, which 
threatens to kill or swallow the little thing. The little thing runs away and 
eventually succeeds in escaping or even in harming the enemy.” 

There is no point in applying such terms as ‘“‘neurotic”’ to societies. As a 
matter of fact, “‘the person who is normal in terms of being well adapted is 
often less healthy than the neurotic person in terms of human values. Often 
he is well adapted only at the.expense of having given up his self in order to 
become more or less the person he believes he is expected to be.”? Such 
words as “infantile” are frequently used in the same kind of name-calling 
sense that “bad” used to be applied. This creates a difficult situation: for 
“who can fight back at ‘science’ ”’? 

Dr. Fromm has a definite conviction about the essential nature of life, one 
which he says emerges from empirical examination of this material. “Life 


has an inner dynamism of its own; it tends to grow, to be expressed, to be 
lived” 
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We believe that there is a positive answer, that the process of growing freedom does not 
constitute a vicious circle, and that man can be free and yet not alone, critical and yet not 
filled with doubts, independent and yet an integral part of mankind. This freedom man can 
attain by the realization of his self, by being himself. 


Positive freedom implies 


That there is no higher power than this unique individual self, that man is the center and 

purpose of his life; that the growth and realization of man’s individuality is an end that can 
never be subordinated to purposes which are supposed to have greater dignity. . . . If 
life is thwarted, if the individual is isolated and overcome by doubt or a feeling of aloneness 
and powerlessness, then he is driven to destructiveness and craving for power and submission. 
If human freedom is established as freedom to, if man can realize his self fully and uncom- 
promisingly, the fundamental cause for his asocial drives will have disappeared and only a 
sick and abnormal individual will be dangerous. 

A good deal of Dr. Fromm’s case is built up supposedly on the basis of 
broad-gauge historical analysis, especially of the Reformers. If the author’s 
history is sketchy and at times unfair, it must nevertheless be conceded that 
the essential psychological point he is trying to make is correct. This is that 
the emotional reaction to authority remains equally destructive whether it 
be conceived in one framework or another, provided it is based on compul- 
sion, 1.e., lack of expression of the spontaneous or real self. Dr. Fromm con- 
cedes that those may be weasel words, and succeeds fairly well in keeping 
himself out of the romantic tradition. 

Dr. Fromm is biased against identifying “‘conscience” in any way with 
the real self. His historical interpretation is that conscience has been an 
authoritarian notion; and while he would seem to concede the importance 
of the phenomenon that many religious interpreters believe conscience 
may be, he puts little confidence in it in view of his historical judgment. He 
deals similarly with God. Granting the existence of a ground in nature or in 
life which makes the “‘self’’ possible, he believes that this bears little or no 
historical relation to what men have conceived God to be. 

It is therefore in his interpretation of history that the most serious ques- 
tions may justifiably be raised concerning Dr. Fromm’s approach. But re- 
ligious as well as psychological readers will be deeply indebted to him for his 
highly original and unique contribution. 

SEWARD HILTNER 


TWELVE PSALMS AND THEIR MAKERS 


PERSONALITIES BEHIND THE PsAtms, by Ropert B. WuyteE. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 


if IS gratifying to welcome one more book on the Psalms, to add to those 
which have of late been coming in increasing numbers from the press. In 
the present volume Dr. Whyte selects twelve of the psalms and portrays, 
in as many sermons, the personalities behind them. 

It must be stated at the outset that the author has not on the whole writ- 
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ten from the modern critical point of view. He has manifestly made use of 
recent commentaries in English, and he mentions the Jewish works of 
Freehof and Buttenwieser. But he differs from most of them in that he ac- 
cepts the reliability of the titles which ascribe psalms to various authors — a 
point on which criticism made up its mind (rightly or wrongly) long ago. 
He therefore includes in his personalities David, the sons of Korah, Asaph, 
Solomon, Heman, Ethan, and Moses. In describing several of these he em- 
ploys unhesitatingly the very questionable data supplied by the Books of 
Chronicles. Only two of his psalms are set down as anonymous. Again, 
though noting that Psalm 43 is a continuation of Psalm 42, he handles it as 
if it were an independent unit. There is little or nothing to show that he is 
acquainted with the indispensable German literature on the psalms. In 
general, his book lacks the atmosphere created by the critical approach. 

Yet this deficiency (if it exists) should not greatly detract from the real 
value of the work. It is as sermons that his chapters make their appeal, not 
as parts of a scholarly treatise. And Dr. Whyte is a moving preacher. He can 
delineate character with telling force. With one or two exceptions (e.g., 
“David” in Psalm 22 and ‘‘Solomon” in Psalm 72) he has made his psalm- 
ists live for the reader. He has a gift of aesthetic appreciation, and can 
describe the beauties of a literary work in glowing language. He knows how 
to draw from these ancient poets lessons for our own time. For better or 
worse, he loves the militant note which so often resounds in the Psalter. In 
the spirit of the doughty warrior David he pours scorn on “‘the timid counsel 
of appeasers” and “‘the twittering chatter of defeatists’” (p. 176). His pages 
are rich in citations from literature, especially of poetry and biography. 
Above all, they are flooded with warm personal religion which imparts 
itself to the reader. He has given us a helpful book. 

FLEMING JAMES 


OTHER REVIEWS 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE Famity, by Ernest R. Groves. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


HOUGH not one of his longest, this is certainly one of the best books 

by the dean of American experts on family life. It will be of especial in- 
terest to religious leaders because it is the first work in which Dr. Groves has 
carried through almost every aspect of Christianity’s relation to the family. 
The substance of the book was delivered as the Rauschenbusch Lectures at 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

The book is divided into two sections, the first dealing with the principles 
relating Christianity and the family; the second with the practical functions 
of the church and its representatives in relation to family life education and 
counseling on family life problems. 
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The chapter headings are not accurately descriptive. A more suggestive 
series of chapter headings would be as follows: Jesus and the Family, The 
Family as Spiritual in Essence, The Ascetic Trends in Christian History, 
Principles of Christianity Essential to Family Life Today, Contemporary 
Threats to the Spiritual Function of the F amily, ‘The Church and Educa- 
tion for Family Life, The Minister as Domestic Counselor, and Principles of 
Domestic Counseling by the Minister, I and II. 

No better book is available dealing with fundamental principles, showing 
so clearly as it does the real spiritual significance of the family. Dr. Groves’s 
realism adds weight to this in a way that few, if any, other books have done. 
His material on counseling, based on experience and sympathetic insight, is 
both far-reaching and understandable. In spite of the fact that it is relatively 
short, there is no other book either on marriage counseling or on the Chris- 
tian principles underlying family life which should outrank it on the minis- 
ter’s list. 


Cotor, CLAss, AND PERSONALITY, by Ropert L. SUTHERLAND. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., $1.25, cloth; 75 cents, paper. 
R. SUTHERLAND here summarizes and interprets the results of the 
extensive studies of Negro youth recently made under the auspices of 
the American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education. 
Throughout his interpretation the emphasis is upon the influence of “‘the 
shadow of race” upon the personalities studied. Social and economic factors 
which play so important a part in the conditioning of minorities are also 
thoroughly described. For example, Dr. Sutherland says that “whenever 
one dips for a statistical sample”’ he finds more Negroes than any other ra- 
cial or economic group, working for starvation pay, partially employed, 
applying for relief and generally engaged in low status tasks. “Of over 
1,000 Negro women who work, 588 are domestics as compared with 141 
white women... .” 

This is a genuinely ethical study. Creative adjustments between the races 
and progress in the solution of race problems will be satisfactorily found 
“only in the nation’s basic moral attitudes.” Belief in democratic relations 
and recognition of individual worth must replace support of special privi- 
lege, unfair competition and violation of individual rights. 

Dr. Sutherland makes numerous suggestions to educators, social workers 
and religious leaders. He recognizes the special responsibility of govern- 
ment agencies. He urges organized groups of all types to try to deal with 
racial barriers within their own organizations. A number of specific projects 
are suggested. Dr. Sutherland deals with what has been called the most con- 
spicuous delinquency in American life. Perhaps it is also the most con- 
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spicuous delinquency in the Christian churches. He calls upon all of us to 
put our own houses in order. 


Gettinc Down To Cases, by CHarLes T. Hotman. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


HIS is a popular book containing description and an analysis of six 
elect: cases illustrating types with which the religious worker is fre- 
quently called upon to deal. They deal respectively with problems centering 
around: bitterness, fear, guilt, irresponsibility or infantilism, and what the 
author calls “‘incorrigibility” and ‘“‘gangster” tendencies. Description is 
given of what the pastor did in relation to each case. Some generalizations, 
fore and aft, complete the volume. 

The book will be most useful to those with comparatively little experience 
in this field. The critical reader will question some of the author’s interpreta- 
tions of the cases, and also some of the methods employed in handling them. 
But in general this is a common-sense approach which should help many to 
see values in the case-methods of approach to pastoral work. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHILDREN, by RAtmunDO DE Ovtes. Morehouse-Gorham Co., $2.25. 


HIS is an extraordinarily enchanting little volume by the Dean of the 

Episcopal Cathedral of St. Philip in Atlanta. Smiley and Margaret 
Gray Blanton, in their introduction, point out that the author’s qualifica- 
tion for writing such a book lies in his great gift of being ‘‘able to feel with 
the child as well as think with him.” By those who believe that, in questions 
of mental health, presupposition is more fundamental than content, organi- 
zation and methodology, the book will be welcomed with open arms. 

It is a running description of the author’s recent experience in teaching a 
class of nine- to twelve-year-old children in the church school. When a 
Cathedral Dean feels a group of this age is important enough to take his 
Sunday morning time, that is news. And he is clear and explicit as to what 
he is trying to do. The book includes also nearly a hundred pages of sermons 
and sermonettes for children, which are among the best ever put in print. 
The author wisely counsels against imitation, but encourages working out 
such things as he tries to do on the basis of real insight into the children’s 
feelings and interests. 

At first glance it looks as though he is merely using effective and ofttimes 
original methods to put across basic but traditional Christian truths. But a 
second glance is rewarding. May the reading of this book be not confined to 
Episcopalians, or to ministers who rack their brains instead of multiplying 
their contacts in the preparation of children’s sermons. 


